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Thoroughly Up-to-Date The Christian Century is a progressive religious paper. It is abreast 
of the times. It stands for those growing ideals which are fast taking 
possession of the minds of modern men and women. It is not alarmed at scholarship. It believes in educa- 
tion. It gives a vision of things as they are to be. It places the reader in touch with those great lives the 
country over which are being spent for the welfare of humanity. It strives to develop in its readers the 
open mind, a broad outlook and the habit and passion of service. 
D . 5 : Ch ° ti U . Thoroughly up-to-date, The Christian Century is no free lance. 
evore 0 ristian Union It rides no hobby. It loves free discussion but hates the contra- 
versial spirit. Its Editors devoutly believe in the plea for the unity of all Christians proclaimed by 
Thomas and Alexander Campbell and by the Disciples of Christ for almost a century. The Fathers were 
the most progressive thinkers of their time. Were they living today they would be leading the procession 
of religious and social progress. 
Th St ff f Cc 1 ib } The Editors are re-inforced by a staff of the best equipped and 

e a 0 ONTFIDUTOFS ...55¢ brilliant writers among the Disciples. Our pages are full of 
rich and interesting writing. 

George A. Campbell conducts a page entitled “Views of Life” that has been styled by hundreds of our 
readers as the finest piece of literature produced among the Disciples today. 

Errett Gates conducts a page on Christian Union. Dr. Gates is a specialist in this field and writes 
with authority. a 

Alva W. Taylor interprets the Trend of the World’s Events with illuminating insight. 

Professor Silas Jones writes the most helpful prayer-meeting message that appears in current litera- 
ture. 

Professor H. L. Willett conducts a page of Biblical Problems, answering all sorts of questions on 
the Bible, and presenting an exposition of the Book of Acts (the Sunday-school lesson) which is itself 
worth the price of the paper. 

W. D. Endres conducts a Christian Endeavor meeting each week. 

Orvis F. Jordan keeps our readers in touch with Chicago, that mysterious, fascinating and strategic 
field of Christian work. 

John R. Ewers conducts a department in which are presented ideals and practical methods of work for 


Our Church Men. 

| H ti ° th H The whole round of life is ours. The Christian Century is an 
An nspira ion in e nome assistant pastor in every home into which it goes. Pastors will find 
the readers of our paper among the most useful and intelligent workers they have. /ts pages are adapted 
to every member of the family. The department especially for children is conducted by Richard W. Gen- 
try. Our splendid news service is edited by Harry F. Burns. Continued stories of the highest grade are 


running almost constantly. 


We wish you to belong to the Christian Century family. 
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A Christian Preacher Made $50,000 


With a Lead-Pencil in Nine Months 











A royalty contract between author and publisher, for “‘a story of South 
Missouri,’’ was signed in April, 1908. Between that date, and the 
delivery of the manuscript, February, 1909, ‘“The Calling of Dan 
Matthews’’ was written. In May, 1909, the publishers tendered 
Harold Bell Wright, in lieu of his royalty contract, a cash offer of 
Fifty Thousand Dollars ($50,000), which he unhesitatingly declined. 


Imperial Valley Press bong the publis! Pa int of view, \ngeles sold out its first lot of 500 copies in one week and could 
Dan Matthews’ is a tremendous success rhe t editi m of not fill promptly the orders that poured in. The indications are 
100,000 copies seems likely to a exhausted be fore the holiday that the sale will vindicate Wright’s judgment in declining an 

t nd natie r edition of the same nu aalia r will go to offer of $50,000 cash for the copyright.” 
press in October One of the largest book stores in Los 
“What Is the M: With the Churches?” 
at is the Matter ith the urcnes: 

Duluth News-Tribune “The well known periodical which Harold Bell Wright's latest novel, “The Calling of Dan Mat- 
has just published a symposi um on the subject, ‘What is the thews.” Mr. Wright -_ certainly answered the question more 
Matter with the Churches?’ might have been spared the trou uccessfully than any rf the numerous authorities who are dis- 
ble of collecting the opinions of prominent clergymen of the cussing it at this time.’ 


various denominations and simply referred their readers to 


Reflections from the Press 


“Striking, suggestive and true to lifk Vilwaukee Free “We close the book feeling that its stiff indictment of the 
Press average church is essentially sound.”—Chicago Record-Herald. 
Unou ionably the | know fe with whi “The story is sufficiently barbed with truth to pierce the 


heart of a serious matter of this day and age.”"—Omaha W’orld- 


“It is picture hat has been seen time and again tia oT ae | F | 
— . , ‘ everywhere serious men are asking, that the church justify 
J tia \ ? lcd ° a 
oe : itself by service.”"—Los Angeles Gr ra phi 
Its | yal of ira wi ; : It «le ‘1 with that part of life’s drama most vital to every 
sui ; vou reo . Payt 1d Spe foator 
per nN Y fai 


killfully m: eed battletield of human souls.”—C/hicago 
(pt g 


“n Corner in Life Seen Thee a Lsragienpeeyegil 


I li Zol ition of a novel: ‘A corner in “It does human nature vast good to read a novel of this 

lite throug temperament : Chis corner happens to bh sort; it brings clear ahine of real humanity and its needs and 

yt : wand ie defects, and it opens up long and wondrous vistas of those 
t nt \ ! \ t gi n no t reflection A . : 

W rio ; in the path he is following paths, now charming, now rugged and deep with gloom, that 

! ng and find he has written the great all men, moving forward some high and needed reform, must 


vel, whether they will or no.”"—Pittsburgh Press 





Causes Stir ngs the Ministers 


“Harold Bell Wright's latest book, ‘The Calling of Dan Mat Matthews’ in his sermon last Sunday. He tried to understand 
thews.’ is not only having great le, but is stirring up much it, but he missed its larger meaning and mist ok incident ul crit- 
s discussion insid nd outside the churcl Indurated  icism of details for the main point.”—/n l Valley P 
theologians are whacking it with dogmatic clubs, ministers who “It is always a delicate matter to mat tak to ‘deal ‘with 
do sot »f their own thinking are inclined to sympathize with — the frailties and defects inherent — the Cl ri stian church organ- 
D the yoyng prea , who looked for human Ipfulness ization as it exists, but Harold Bell Wright has contrive ed to 
in the church and found it a mere shell of convention, and — lay bare disagreeable truths with such k indly candor in a novel, 
those tha outside t lines and care nothing gy, The Calling of Dan Matthews,’ that the most bigot ted, reading 
while believing in the ethics of Christianity, are contirm in the simple but forceful story, should be moved to self-< xamina- 

kk r work’ by tl tion rather than impatience and resentment.”’—San Francisco 





Mec chanics of Church Conventions 


their own pictures wl hen they see them, but the great 


g body of people will ‘he gladly’ and rejoice in this recording 
kly, in this story The wealthy of truths many are fraid to admit or too saturated with cur- 
itn » perceive.”—Los Angeles Express 
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The Calling of Dan Matthews (For Sale Everywhere) 
Illustrations in Colors by Keller. 12mo. Cloth. $1.50, 
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The Christian Century 


CHARLES CLAYTON MORRISON 


ANB HERBERT L. 


WILLETT, EDITORS 


The Christian Century and the Centennial 


An Editorial Foreword 


HE host of Disciples that gathers in Pittsburg for the cele- 
bration of the Centennial of our history will represent every 
variety of sentiment regarding a movement which passes its first 
great milestone this year. There will be those who lack only a 
few years of being as old as our reformation itself, and who know 
its history from the beginning. There will be those who have just 
entered the church and who are almost totally unacquainted with 
the significance of this enterprise. And between the two tuere will 
be every shade of awareness and concern regarding the things most 
commonly believed among us. 

It seems an appropriate moment to record our own convictions 
as to the significance of this movement and the present celebration. 
The Christian Century holds very uefinite views regarding its mean- 
ing, and has had frequent occasion to register its own hopes and 
anxieties regarding the progress of the Disciples. It is perhaps 
worth while to set down these convictions in brief at this time. 

The Disciples of Christ came into being as a people called ot 
God, we believe, for the accomplishment of one definite and im- 
pressive piece of work. In so far as they have kept cuat call and 
that motive before them, they have been successfully true to the 
purpose for which they were chosen. In so far as they have for- 
gotten that ideal, they have been and must ever be recreant to 
the trust reposed in them. With varied degrees of fidelity at 
different times and in different places they have discharged this 
important function. 

That purpose was the union of Christendom upon the oniy founda- 
tion which offers a satisfactory basis for a united church. It was 
the broken and distressed condition of both European and 
ean Christianity which alarmed and disheartened those men of God 
whom we honor in this Centennial year. To them nothing seemed 
the removal of the barriers that 
The Disciples have not always re- 


Ameri- 


so important as separated the 
churches one from 


membered the rock from which they were hewed and the hole of 


another. 


the pit from whence they were digged, but those who have studied 
the story of this movement from its inception know that this was 
its guiding motive and its most outstanding ideal. 

We are not worshipers of the Fathers. 
tion the Disciples came into activity too late in the generations to 
They had seen too much of 


By genesis and disposi- 


idolize any man or group of men. 
the danger which comes from that blind veneration of names and 
personalities. 
place in their thought and affection and Who, for them, bore the 
The Campbells, Scott and Stone with their co 
God 


There was but One whom they gave the supreme 


preeminent name. 


workers they conceived as men raised up of who cried out 
against the sins of the church and called her to repentance, and as 
men of God they gave them double honor. 

To that position The Christian Century insists that the Disciples 
must remain true. We are not followers of Thomas Campbell nor 
of his son, else we should not have been so sensitive when provincial 


Voices named us “Campbellites.” But we believe that these early 
leaders of our work have yet to be rightly appreeiated and set in 
a century 


their true place in American church history. Even after 


We are perhaps too close to them to see them in their right 
perspective. 

The Christian Century believes that one of the greatest dangers 
confronting the Disciples today is that of departure from the ideals 
Which these men of God set before us. 


because their purposes were great. They held with their Christian 


Their creed was simple 


brethren of all names to the supreme truths of our Christianity. 
They accepted Christ as the Lord of the conscience and the 
Saviour of the soul, the Interpreter of God and the authoritative 
Teacher of the race. 

They believed that the churches around them were all com- 
mitted to the central truths of the Christian faith, but by laying 
emphasis upon human statements and devices they had permitted 


themselves to harden into sects and denominations. They felt that 
if the essentials of Christianity could be recognized as few and 
simple—those, in fact, which the early church recognized,—the ditti- 
culties of the and the would be 
drawn by the gravitation of spirits into its former unity. 

They were profoundly convinced that the plan set forth in the 
New Testament, simple as it seems, was amply suflicient for the 
modern church, and therefore they lifted their voices in an earnest 
plea for the restoration of the earlier and simpler type of things, 
with insistence upon the apostolic faith, the apostolic spirit, and 
the apostolic service. 

Nothing was less the object of their desires, in fact nothing was 
more repugnant to their minds, than the organization of another 
That would be only to add a new factor to the 
already complex problem. Yet they were unable to realize their 
ideals for the union of the churches on the grounds which first 
appeared to them practicable, and presently as a sheer choice 
between life and death the visible body of Disciples began to take 
form, whether they would or not. 

The Christian Century believes that the Fathers made no mistake 
in the essential elements of their message; but it also believes that 
as they adjusted themselves admirably to the changing events and 
forces of their day, so must the people who in the providence of 
God have been raised up to continue their work, meet the needs of 


situation would vanish church 


denomination. 


the new times as they come. 

Loyalty to the Fathers is only a just and fitting recognition of 
their work. Without it we should be both ungrateful to them and 
unfaithful to ourselves. But loyalty to the Fathers does not con- 
sist in holding the particular set of opinions which they held. It 
consists rather in keeping faith with their ideals and following 
them to their appropriate embodiment in the church of our own 
times. 

Such loyalty to the Fathers will include an insistence equal with 
theirs upon the divine character and supremacy of Christ. It will 
include loyalty to the Word of God, such loyalty as makes diligent 
use of every help which can throw light upon that wonderful revela- 
tion of divine purpose and activity, and then such obedience to its 
message as shall transform mind and heart into likeness to Christ. 

It will include loyalty to the ideal of union among all God’s 
people as the chief aim of our existence, and supreme devotion to 
the effort to secure such union by every means within our power. 

It will include a just and generous recognition of the fidelity, 
enthusiasm and Christian character of all who follow our Master, 
and as well an honest effort so to co-operate with them as to 
bring in that time of peace and unity for which we ever pray. 

It will include the recognition of the fact that in so far as we 
put emphasis upon our own churches, colleges, newspapers, mis- 
sionary societies and other religious machinery and forget our 
relationship to the total Church of Christ and the coming of the 
Kingdom of God, we are not only sinking to denominational sel- 
fishness, but are the least excusable of all Christian bodies, since we 
have ever protested against such narrowness. 

In short, The Christian Century believes that, rightly interpreted, 
the Centennial should be the moment from which may be started 
new and inspiring forces for the accomplishment of those ends to 
that this is the 
Disciples. 

At the same time it cannot fail to perceive that if selfishly inter- 


which historically, we are set. It believes high 


purpose of an increasing number of 


preted as a moment of denominational triumph, the Centennial 
might become only the point of departure for an increasing nar- 
rowness or sectarian zeal, of fresh devotion to the creation of a 
more huge and a more aggressively competing organization among 
the churches of Christendom, and so of ultimate decline to the low 
levels of that sectarian spirit against which it has been called to 


protest, and whose end is bigotry, failure and death. 
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The Trend of Events 


By Alva W. Taylor 














THE EXPRESS COMPANIES MASTERED 

There is no more intolerable monopoly than that of the great 
express companies. It is proposed now that they be classed with 
the railroads and the same laws that apply to freight regulation 
be made to apply to them. They have successfully resisted all 
efforts in Congress, but Nebraska has cut rates 25 per cent and 
the courts uphold the law in every particular. A comparison with 
the postal service of the government shows that they pay less wages, 
work their men more hours, charge higher rates and make slower 
deliveries than the government does in its service. A Parcels Post 
is urgent and will doubtless be a burning issue in the near-future. 
When people awaken to the facts it will be quickly enacted. Every 
land in civilization has it but the United States. Germany carries 
no less than 250,000,000 packages annually and an eleven pound 
package costs its sender but 12c. There are 500,000,000 people in 
the International Parcels Post union but we alone among the prog: 
ressive nations are not. Our Consuls complain that it loses us 
millions annually. Germany and Austria, with a combined popula- 
tion about equaling ours, send fifty times as many packages through 
the International Post as do we. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission declares, “a railway is not 
a private enterprise—it is a public servant, discharging, as an 
agent of the government, a public function.” Is not the express 


company the same? 


LABOR LIMITING THE OUTPUT 

We have heard much talk of overproduction in times of financial 
difficulty. Such accounting for the inability of the people to con- 
sume marketable products goes back to the economic half-truths 
Adam Smith taught that such a thing as overproduction was im- 
It would be impossible if people always had the means 
History has never told of a time when mankind as a whole 
Underconsumption is the uni- 


possible. 
to buy. 
was afliicted with overconsumption. 
versal malady in times of crisis. 

New machinery has increased the output from 30 to 300 per cent, 
but it has not produced a like universal ability to consume. ‘his 
could be done only by raising the standard of living and shortening 
the hours of labor. When labor-saving machinery increases output 
by one-third without increasing the number of workers, it is mani- 
fest that it must shorten hours and raise wages to a like extent or 
it will produce more than can be consumed and thus leave men with- 
out work and allow fewer days of work to those who are needed at 
the machines. 

Labor tries, by the device of curtailing the output, to prevent 
overproduction. It is a crude and inefficient device but it mani- 
fests the desire of the workers to protect themselves and their 
fellows from the dangers of non-employment through overproduc- 
tion. If competition is war this too is a war tactic. By industrial 
co-operation alone can we ever hope to arrive at a peaceful solu- 
tion of such a problem, for men will fight for their own so long 
as they are pitted against each other by competition. When labor 
and capital learn that they are co-operators and adjust themselves 
to the laws of co-operation peace will bless them. 


THE PROGRESS OF THE COLORED MAN 
The colored man has made no little progress in the past forty 
He has had the advantage of the white man’s tutoring, 
His ideal position 
There he would 


years. 
but also the disadvantage of social inferiority. 

would be in a black republic with white tutors. 
have the advantage of the white man’s leading and that of depen- 
dence upon his own resources and initiative without social inferiority. 
But he is here to stay. We brought him here and we must help 
him become a useful and self-dependent citizen. The south is no 
more responsible for him than the north. The north was slave 
territory so long as it was profitable and had it been more protitable 
in the north than in the south to hold slaves the south would 
have led the fight for his freedom. It is an American responsi- 
bility. If he lived in the north by the million the north would be 


the land of social inequality on racial lines. It is a national 
problem but the south must be held most expert because of the 
intimacy of it to their lives and needs. The north can best do her 
part by a philanthropic interest—as indeed she has ever done. In- 


telligent whites nowhere have any objection to that sort of cultur 
that makes the colored man a useful and meral member of society, 
Thus Booker T. Washington is hailed as the Moses to lead boty 
white and black out of the bondage of industrial oppression ang 
racial prejudice. 

The colored folk have today 26,000 churches, 28,000 schools wit, 
some 32,000 learning useful trades in 170 industrial institutiogy 
and studying in colleges. They have $5,000,000,000 worth of tay. 
able property and own 400,000 homes, 10,000 stores, and forty-one 
banks as well as many other forms of business. Humanity jg 
never translated into full fledged civilization. It may become morgj 
ia a generation but economic power is a matter of progress. 


THE FARMER AND HIS THREE BILLIONS 

The farmer has a three billion bushel corn crop. It would require 
a line of freight cars reaching across the continent and back again 
to start it all to market. The price promises to be high. December 
and May deliveries are both near or above 60c in present markets 
The black land that makes the best corn is almost all under cuitj- 
vation. The future increases of crop must come from more intensive 
cultivation. It is driving the black lands of the corn belt to specu 
lative prices. In central Illinois, the land that leads in actual per 
acre production just now, farms sell for as high as $250 per acre 
and those who purchased it ten years ago at from $100 to $150, a 
price that then seemed high, have made a speculative protit of from 
75 percent to 100 per cent. Many buy it now at $200 per acre as 
a speculation, believing the taking up of practically all the com 
lands and tne increased demand for the nutritious cereal will soon 
create a value of $300 per acre. The young man who has a little 
money and wishes a safe and profitable investment will do best by 
putting it in good land and if he be a wage worker and is ambitious 
to live a free life and insure his old age and his children an honest 
and modest competence he can assuredly do it by buying a farm in 
a new country and developing it himself. 

The farmer is the richest and most independent industrial class 
in America. He is likewise the most useful. He is at the heart 
of our economic life in that he produces the raw material for our 
necessities. We couid wipe the cities of the land from the map in 
a night and in a few years tney would be builded again, but if we 
destroyed the farms of the land in a night we would perish. 

But is the farmer the happiest class in the nation? He has his 
troubles and not the least of them is his prosperity. He is made 
unhappy by his plenty as all men are liable to be. Getting some 
thing but vegets the desire in most men for getting something more. 
Avarice is a sin native to progress and all flesh is heir to it. But 
he has no slum, he lives in no tenement, he enjoys fresh air and 
pure food and a democracy of labor. The baubles of luxury taunt 
him and the glare of the city lights enchant his sons. He is pouring 
the millions into the crowds that throng the city streets and ulti- 
mately many will be pushed down into the sordid purlieus of the 
city’s shame and this will be the price the farmers’ children will 
pay that a few of them may dominate the world’s life in com- 
merce and industry. The pastoral simplicity seems dull to the 
mind of youth and the terrors of failure do not daunt him as he 
faces life amid the crowd. More than peace, his hegira to the 
city tells us, men love the ery of conflict with the elements. ‘to 
dare and do inspires and the promise of great reward lures multi- 


tudes ...ough each one knows not one in a thousand can win it. 


UNION REVIVAL AND THE LOCAL CHURCH SERVICES 

If there were a word of criticism to offer regarding Gipsy 
Smith’s specific method in his Chicago meeting, or perhaps the 
method followed by the Laymen’s Evangelistic Council, it would 
be to question the wisdom of their insistence upon the discontin 
ance of all church work on the evenings that the evangelist is cor 
ducting his services. It was their urgent request amounting almost 
to a command that the Sunday evening services of all the co-operat 
ing churches should be abandoned. It is their earnest hope, amount 
ing almost to a request, that the prayer meeting services also & 
discontinued while the special mission is in progress. We believe 
this is to be a grave mistake. It may be flattering to the promoters 
of special services like these to have an overwhelming throng which 
would need thrice the available accommodations to shelter it. 
the first Sunday evening of Gipsy Smith’s mission there were neatly 
20,000 people trying to secure admission to a hall that would hold 
at the most 8,000. Resort was made to street meetings, but wit? 
only moderate success. If these people could have worshipped ® 
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their own churches and gone on the other evenings to the mission, 
there would have been more good accomplished than by the present 
method. We believe that evangelists will soon see that it is not 
only right but good policy as well to support the local churches in 
their regular ministries at the time they are accustomed to worship, 
and then unite in solid front on every other occasion when the 
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mission is in session. We believe that if Mr. Smith and his asso- 
ciates in this city were to abandon their Sunday evening meetings 
and perhaps also that on the Wednesday prayer meeting nights, the 
churches would respond with greater power on the other evenings 
and themselves receive a blessing which the present method does 
not permit. 


Editorial 


HE Homeric poems exhibit two strangely contrasted figures; 
T the one is Achilles sulking in his tent because of a slight placed 
upon him by the commander of the army; the other is Ulysses, 
brave in spite of any reverses, and ever ready for a new adventure. 
Through long perils of the deep, through the enchantments of Circe, 
through the horrors of the descent to Hades, he wandered back at 
last to Ithaca and found rest in the home of which fate and his 
enemies had so nearly robbed him. His disappointments, of which 
there were many in his career, had never spoiled the high spirit of 
chivalry and resolution within him. 

Most men’s lives are, in great or less degree, marked by disap- 
pointments. Of their experiences the lame man in the gospel narra- 
tive might be taken as typical. Jesus found him lying in one of 
the porches of the healing pool. He had been there for many years. 
They had been years of hardship, failure and disappointment. In 
pathetic words he said to the inquiring Master, “Another steppeth 
down before me.” How many human tragedies, small perhaps in 
their present significance, but none the less hard to bear, are 
described in those simple words, “Another steppeth down before me.’ 


* * * 


IFE’S disappointments, however, are the tests of character. 

Their real effect depends on one’s self. A weak nature broods 

and chafes and withers under disappointments. A strong nature 

rises with resolute purpose to overcome them and succeed in spite 
of them. 

There are disappointments that come from men’s over-estimate of 
themselves. Naaman thought it degradation for the prophet to sug- 
gest to him a journey to the muddy, rushing Jordan and a seven 
fold plunge into its waters. He would have preferred a more spec- 
tacular and dramatic healing. Haman thought himself too im- 
portant a creature at the gates of Artaxerxes to be ignored by even 
one humble Jew who did not bow his head. And so both of these 
pround men were disappointed because they had put too high an 
estimate upon themselves. Such men are sure to meet many slights. 
The kind of pride that wears its heart upon its sleeve cannot help 
having its feelings rudely brushed. 

Failures discourage some natures and lead to chronic discontent. 
That kind of brooding pessimism which regards life as sterile at the 
best is echoed in the two classic illustrations of the philosophers, 
Omar and Koheleth. The former says sadly: 


“The Worldly Hope men set their Hearts upon 
Turns Ashes—or it prospers; and anon, 

Like Snow upon the Desert’s dusty Face 
Lighting a little Hour or two—is gone. 


"Tis all a chequer-board of Nights and Days, 
Where Destiny with Men for Pieces plays: 
Hither and thither moves, and mates, and slays, 
And one by one back in the Closet lays.” 


The Preacher, in a similar vein of world-weariness and discontent, 
writes, “Behold, all is vanity and a striving after wind; and there 
is no profit under the sun.” This is a hopeless resignation to the 
hard conditions of an ungracious world. Job raged against the 
injustice of his estate, but Koheleth only sadly moralizes. Job 
Was an untamed eagle dashing himself against the bars of his cage, 
but Koheleth only looks out with lustreless eye on the heavens 
Where he might soar if he were but free. Life’s disappointments 
have crippled and perverted his spirit. 

+ * * 
UT there are bitterer disappointments than these of personal 
ill success. When a man of famed integrity is suddenly 
revealed in the light of a traitor to the interests he has cham- 
Pioned, when a public man becomes recreant to his former position 
and comes crashing to his fall, when a loved and trusted counsellor 
is shown to be unworthy of the good will of his fellows, then stars 





fall from the heavens and men shudder as with the darkness and 
chill of an eclipse. These are disappointments which it is hard to 
bear and which at first loosen one’s faith in human nature. 

But disappointments need never lead to failure. ‘he hardest 
struggles are often of most value in the making of character. It 
is diflicult to understand just what Lincoln would have been had he 
been reared in a home of luxury and known none of those struggles 
which so endeared him to the people. Through many disappoint- 
ments and hardships he gained his kingdom of citizenship and 
power. When a man comes nobly through his disappointments and 
even his mistakes, overcoming the one and retrieving the other, he 
has reason to be proud of his career and he becomes an example to 
those who watch him. Moses, at the end of his life, was conscious 
that he had lived neither faultlessly nor without serious fractures 
of temper and judgment. But so nobly had he retrieved all these 
and won the regard of the nation that his final estate was a fitting 
conclusion for the life of a trusted and revered captain. 

* * * 

N THIS victory of character over disappointment Jesus is him- 
self our noblest example. His life must have been full of dis- 
appointments, and yet how little do these find record in the splendidly 
optimistic pages of the four Gospels. Even as a child in Jerusalem 
for the first time he must have been puzzled and perplexed by the 
failure of the nation’s leaders to meet his ideals of what great teach- 
ers and preachers should be. His sad reflection upon the scribes 
and Pharisees, the result of years of brooding after that first visit 
to the holy city, find eloquent and mordant utterance in his denun- 
ciation of the “blind leaders of the blind.” He must have been 
particularly disappointed in his failure to win to himself the good 
will of Jerusalem in the earliest period of his ministry. His retire- 
ment to Galilee was only after he saw how little he could trust that 
superficial faith to which many of the people of Judea had com- 
mitted themselves. Disappointed and yet not disheartened, he 
turned to humbler ministries in the provinces. The disciples must 
have been a constant disappointment to him. They never understood 
his lofty purposes. When he was looking forward to betrayal and 
agony they were fashioning their small toys of worldly ambition 
and success, hoping that somehow the inauguration of his kingdom 
would further their political expectations. His disappointment over 
his people voiced itself eloquently in his broken words as he wept 
over the city, “How often would I have gathered thy children, but 
ye would not.” Yet in spite of these disappointments, nay because 
of them, our Lord’s life was one of unparalleled and divine success. 
He was made perfect by the things he suffered and of these sutfer- 
ings his physical distresses were the least. That he did not utterly 
despair of men is a proof of his marvelous optimism. There were 
times when, in distress, he questioned the final success of his work 
as, when he cried, “When the Son of man cometh shall he find faith 
in the earth?” But these moments of depression were not for long. 

The triumph of faith was always supreme.. 

. o ° 
O TRUE culture can exist without disappointment. All great and 
true lives have become such in virtue of the things that have 
been put under foot—pride and passion, vanquished ills, disappointed 
hopes and broken enterprises all have been subdued and are frag- 
ments built into the noble structure of an abiding and triumphant 
character. God cannot give us unvarying success, but he can aid 
us to that faithfulness and optimism which can conquer all dis- 
appointment and failure. And even when one is tempted to believe 
that effort is futile and that into every healing spring of oppor- 
tunity, “another steppeth down before him,” there is still the help 
of Christ who may find another way to bring us to success. Jesus 
did net take the lame man to the pool, but he lifted him up and 
set him on his feet. Even so today the Son of Man lifts up to 
life and power those whose disappointments have only served to 
make them wait more eagerly for the sound of his footsteps, and to 
listen with greater concern for the tones of his voice. Life’s dis- 
appointments are God’s opportunities. 
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Freedom of Thought 


HE Disciples of Christ are strong in their intellectual freedom. 

In spite of friendly admonitions, we have steadfastly refused to 
write and adopt a creed, and we have done very well indeed without 
it. It was a daring experiment to build churches of Christ without 
denominational name or creed, whose terms of membership are as 
broad as the terms of pardon, and identical with them. All sorts 
of dire predictions were made, none of which have come to pass. 
The bible alone is authoritative—not the bible of the traditionalists, 
nor the bible of the higher critics, but the bible that stands intact 
when criticism has done its worst and its best, the bible which speaks 
to each man’s sou] of God and Christ and immortality. 

There are occasional attempts to abridge this freedom, to fetter 
us with the dogmas of a creed all the more tyrannous because it is 
unwritten. There is a further element of bitterness in it, because 
the reactionaries are not members of a dignified, authoritative body, 
but self-constituted, irresponsible, opinionated, and sometimes mer- 
cenary men. They are “orthodox” for revenue only. They are dis- 
ciples of Demetrius. Or they are by temperament and training, 
popelets, and when “drest in a little brief authority,” issuing bulls 
and anathemas, and lording it over God’s heritage, they do but 
appear in their own proper, dwarfish persons. 

Fortunately, the Disciples are too firmly grounded in the prin- 
ciple of religious liberty to submit to priestly, professional or edi- 
torial dictation. Freedom of thought is too sweet and precious to 
be lightly surrendered. ‘:nere are multitudes in the creed-bound 
churches who chafe under the restraint of theological grave clothes, 
searcely knowing what it is that vexes and hinders them. Vigorous 
and scholarly young men turn aside from the ministry, rather than 
go into bondage to mummified masters, and pitch their tents in 
graveyards. 

Absolute intellectual freedom conditions progress, and guarantees 
it. Better ten thousand times the vagaries and eclipses of a state of 
freedom, than the measured, mechanical, galvanized virtue of a 
hierarchical traditionalism. Our fathers forged their own creeds, 
each for himself, and we will do likewise, line by line, article by 
article, to the end of the chapter, and bequeath this right to think, 
not in grooves, not into the ‘mud, but into the empyrean, to our 
children and our children’s children. 

It will be passing strange if this freedom of thought does not 
develop one of the strongest religious bodies known to Christendom. 
To be sure, thinking is arduous; brain sweat is drops of blood. Not 
all will care to exercise this God-given right. Many will be content 
with ipse dixits and ecclesiastical heirlooms. But there wiil always 
be a nucleus of stalwart souls whose thinking will fructify other 
minds from generation to generation, and keep our tree of life full 
of blossom and fruit. When we have finally developed far enough 
to set apart a number of men from treadmill drudgery to the divine 
specialty of vision and voice, then we may look for a robustness of 
mind and a depth of spirituality which the world has seldom seen. 
Our history is glorious, but our golden age is yet to dawn. 

It remains to be seen whether the world is ready to sustain a 
religious movement which is steadfastly open-minded. Disciples 
must be found in communities as they exist today. We are as 
much bound by social and intellectual conditions as others. The 
evidences are not wanting that we are constantly in danger of look- 
ing over our shoulders, of quoting the fathers, of building on hard 
and fast lines, an ecclesiasticism. Do we not look with suspicion 
on the thinker? Do we not notify the man who breaks with our 
preconception, that he belong elsewhere? Liberty is not license. 
But let us encourage every man that dares to think originally, and 
give original utterances to that thought. If he thinks himself out 
of harmony with truth, he will think back again. The cure for the 
evils of intellectual freedom is more freedom. 


The Preacher’s Library 

ey is a prime factor in determining a preacher’s usefulness. 

It is imperatively necessary that he maintain his student habits, 
jthat he keep his mind bright with thinking. And his reading and 
study must range over a wide field. He has his specialty, but it is 
of such a character that it demands wide reading as well as close 
reading. He who would measure up fairly well to the demands ot 
this age must come as near as in him lies to knowing everything. 
No other calling on earth is so perilous for the student as the 
ministry. The preacher has no task-master. He apportions his 
own time. His admirers warn him against hard study! He is 
tempted to float dreamily through current literature, and indulge 
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a sort of intellectual voluptuousness. Against such temptations be 
must sternly set his face. 

It follows that if the preacher is to be a student, he must hay 
books, and the most of them he ought to own. A good working 
library is as necessary to him as tools to a mechanic. Close tou) 
with the publishing world will bring new books constantly to his 
notice, and he will be a regular buyer. We stipulate ownership 
of books, as many as his purse will allow, because there is a senge 
of personal intimacy between the man and his books, much like the 
altogether human relation of friendship. Many books the live may 
will want to read. do not deserve a permanent place on his shelves, 
These he can procure from the public library. But the new book 
will itself awaken a torpid mind, and help to save the preacher from 
the temptations mentioned. 

Recently The Christian Century asked a group of our representa. 
tive preachers how much they spent in the last year for books, 
Replies received are quite creditable, showing an average expend. 
iture of $79. This is not large, until we stop to eonsider the average 
salary. One man wrote, “The public library enabled me to have 
many a book wy limited salary would have deprived me of. ‘The 
minister should encourage the community to build up the public 
library, and help to shape its character. He can quite as much 
determine the thought of the people by such a course as by his 
public utterance.” Another man in the far west, who has access 
to fine libraries, spent $100 for books, buying only religious works, 
He writes, “I find my library, which has now grown into a large 
one, a chief source of delight, though a constantly growing pastor. 
ate seriously interferes with my plans and work as a student.” 
This is a matter which preacher and people must jealously guard 
against, for their mutual profit. 

A man who preaches in a college town writes, “I would have 
required at least $100 but for the help of the college library, and 
even then my study would have been curtailed.” A preacher who is 
considered unusually gifted, reports that he has spent an average 
of $200 a year for twenty years, and now has at least 4,000 volume, 
He says, “However poor my work, it is at least better than other- 
wise it would have been. I have often gone without the new coat, 
but seldom without the new book.” No doubt the preacher’s wife 
has heroically shared the burden and deprivation here hinted at. If 
we could be made almoners of a fund for any purpose, we would 
ask for money to buy new books for preachers whose salaries barely 
cover the cost of humble living. 

When we cease to learn, the little knowledge we already have 
begins to lose its vitality. We need, therefore, a literature of 
knowledge. The sermon, no matter what the theme, should convey 
information, as well as stimulus. We need also a literature of 
power, which awakens the mind, and stirs its creative energies. It 
ought to be the hapit of every man to keep account of his invest 
ment and use of time, especially the time spent in study, and the 
names and titles of books digested. There is no danger of tw 
little society, but there is great danger of too little study. 


A Plea For Union 


OGICALLY and chronologically, we find our genesis in the plea for 
union—our plea, we miscall it, and thereby make it seem parti- 
san. It is the plea of the Master, and loyalty to Him makes us adopt 
it. It is as much ours as Christ is ours, no more, no less. We cannot, 
if we would, sectarianize that plea. It belongs of right to all who 
are Christ’s, nor are we alone in its advocacy. The basis we pre 
pose may be unique, but the plea itself is catholic, and it is most 
encouraging that practically all evangelical bodies have adopted it, 
and many are making earnest efforts to put it into practice. 

Divisions are now as unnecessary as they are illogical. The dif 
ferences among denominations are no more and no greater thal 
among individual members and ministers of the same denominatio. 
Each great denomination arose apparently, in answer to a rel 
need, or out of the exigencies of the case, and made a real and 
valued contribution to Christian growth and conquest. But if div 
sions were necessary, they were necessary evils. Or they were nec 
sary because of fundamental evils and weaknesses, now largely 
outgrown. Therefore the necessity for denominations no longt 
exists. 

And is not this fact plainly indicated by the very conditions 2 
the religious world? Many of these historic bodies are in a quit 
cent state, while others are moving on by sheer momentum, by 
accumulated energy of the past, not by new energy freshly gem 
ated. Some of the denominations have been marking time, » 
marching. Men of affairs see all too clearly the lamentable wal# 
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of sectarianism, in men and money and power. They are not inter- 
ested in our theological refinements. “Give us the essentials,” they 
are saying, “and leave non-essentials where they belong, in the 
realm of individual opinion.” 

Whether we look to the church or to the world or to the scrip 
tures, the time has come when thie plea for union is most acceptable, 
strong and triumphant. It rings harmonious with the prevailing 
note of the age, comprehension, consolidation. It satisfies the rea- 
son; it arouses the conscience; .it fires the ‘imagination. If we are 
at once loyal and humble, aggressive and tactful in our advocacy 
of this great plea, we must continue to “grow in grace and in favor 
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with God and man.” For certainly in this plea is one element of 
strength. It commends us to the favorable attention of thoughtful 
men everywhere. 

It may be asked, without casting any reflection on “the fathers,” 
“Are we quite clear and quite in agreement as to what we mean by 
Christian union?” And still further, are our requirements and 
expectations in harmony with the divine will? Recent develop. 
ments in the brotherhood prompt such questions, and the trend of 
events is thrusting them more and more upon our attention. If 
we are to continue in this plea as an element of strength, we must 
not allow our thought to crystallize. 


Biblical Problems 


By Professor Willett 


May I ask your interpretation of Mark 11:23, “Whosoever 
shall say to this mountain, Be thou removed,” etc. 
K. H. 8. 


Milwaukee. 


Jesus wished to illustrate the all-conquering power of faith. 
To men who believe, all things are possible, because they count no 
obstacle too great to be overcome. This was the kind of followers 
he wished. His teaching abounds in figures of speech, and this one 
of the removal of mountains by faith emphasizes his high estimate 
of that quality in his disciples. The words must not, of course, be 
taken literally. In our more sober western speech his saying would 
mean, “The man of faith accomplishes the impossible.” 


Why did Jesus commend his mother to the care of John 
when he had brothers and sisters? B. 


The Roman church insists, of course, that these “brothers and 
sisters” of Jesus were not related to him or to Mary, but were 
the children of Joseph by an earlier marriage. This supposition is 
employed to preserve the doctrine that Mary had no other children 
than our Lord. Such a view is not necessary, however, and seems 
inconsistent with the plain statements of the New Testament. There 
is nothing unworthy in the thought that Mary was the mother of 
sons and daughters younger than Jesus. Yet we know that these 
brethren of his did not believe in him (John 7:5), and it was not 
till later days, following the resurrection, that one of them, James, 
was first mentioned as concerned in the events of the gospel (I Cor. 
15:7). Tradition joined the name of another brother, Jude or 
Judas, to the group of believers. It was natural that Mary, who 
had been much with Jesus and the disciples during the public 
ministry, should feel more at home in that group, and especially 
in the care of such a close friend of Jesus as John, than with her 
own children, who as yet did not share her profound faith in the 
Lord. 


Does the Bible teach that all men will be finally saved? 
Student. 


No. The Bible concerns itself very little with ultimate conditions, 
further than to point out the consequences of courses of good or 
evil. How long these consequences continue, it does not say. But 
it makes very clear the fact that any soul that deliberately sins 
against the light it possesses, suffers the results of that sin, and 
continues to suffer as long as the love and choice of sin remain. 
Jesus had the largest love and hope for men. He believed in them 
and in their ability to achieve character with the help of God, long 
after their fellow-men had given them over as worthless. But with 
all his expectation of good he saw quite clearly the tendency of 
evil in disposition to harden into fixity of character. The man who 
is unjust tends to remain such, as choices accumulate. If after 
certain ages all men were sure to turn to God, it would seem like 
a mechanical rather than a moral universe. When. the outcome of 
a game is certain, from the beginning, it has the appearance of 
being played with loaded dice. God may be trusted not to interfere 
with personality by any scheme of divine and benevolent cdercion. 
Men will always have the power to sin if they will, in any world. 
But we may hope that the incentives to righteousness may become 
ever more alluring and compelling. In this way, but in this way 
alone, can one hope for the final salvation of all. 


Please explain I John 5:8, “There are three that bear 
witness, the Spirit and the water and the blood.” 
W. F. H. 


The words preceding go far to explain the meaning of these 
witnesses to Christ. In verse six it is stated that John came with 
(or in) water, but Jesus came with (or in) water and blood. The 
ministry of John was conspicuous for its use of the outward rite 
of baptism, by which witness was borne to the leadership and 
authority of the Coming One, as a preparation for whose service 
baptism was administered. John’s baptism of the people bore wit- 
ness to Christ. So, also, did Christian baptism, by whomever ad- 
ministered. But a more telling witness was borne by the blood ot 
Jesus’ dcat.. He also employed baptism, but with him it gained 
a new significance by its close connection with his death. He came 
not with water only, but with water and blood. The testimony 
of the cross to the reality of our Lord’s work was far more con- 
vincing than any act like baptism could be, because it was the 
central truth of the Christian faith. The blood of Christ, the sub- 
stance suggestive of his suffering, his death, his redemptive work 
in behalf of the world he loved, is an unmistakable witness to the 
validity of the gospel. But back of both baptism and crucifixion 
is the Spirit of God, who in the life and death of Christ bore wit- 
ness to the Father’s character and the eternal purpose to call men 
upward to the higher life. The three witnesses, therefore, agree 
in their testimony. The water is the place of confession and sur- 
render. The cross is the place of sacrifice and power. The Spirit 
is the divine manifestation of concern in human uplift and happi- 
ness. Water, blood and Spirit all bear witness to the sufficiency and 
glory of the Master’s work. 


Please give the meaning of John 1:51, “Hereafter ye shall 
see heaven open, and the angels of God ascending and 
descending upon the Son of Man.” X. 


When Nathaniel was brought by Philip to Jesus, he was greeted 
with the words, “Behold an Israelite indeed, in whom is no guile.” 
Jesus might almost have said, “Behold an Israel, out of whom the 
Jacob has been cast.” This and the reference to the heavenly 
ladder and the angels upon it suggest that Nathaniel’s meditation 
in the hour before Philip called him had been of Jacob’s experience 
at Bethel. Jesus’ partly veiled references to this train of 
thought astonished and helped to convince Nathaniel. But Jesus 
wanted him to know that a new moment had come in the story of 
God’s relation to the world. No longer was the way from man to 
God a rare and infrequently trodden path. He was himself the 
Way. Through him a door of approach to the Holiest had been 
opened. Henceforth, from that very day onward, heaven was open, 
and the intereourse between man and God was to be constant, with 
Jesus as the intermediary. 


In Genesis 48:18 Jacob said to Joseph, “(Manasseh) shall 
be great; howbeit his younger brother (Ephraim) shall be 
greater than he, and his seed shall become a multitude of 
nations.” Where and in what nation do we find this 
prophecy filled? A. F. 

Freeport, Ill. 

The tribe of Ephraim was the foremost of the groups of northern 
Israel. By its strength it secured the choicest portion of the land. 
It was recognized as possessing the headship of Israel. The sanctu- 
ary (Shiloh) was located in its territory. It furnished the most 
celebrated leader of the earlier period (Joshua) as well as the later 
Jeroboam. In comparison with it, Manasseh was of secondary 
strength and importance. The reference to “nations” is figurative, 
not literal. The whole passage refers to Ephraim’s superiority 
among the tribes of Israel. 
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Views of Life 
By George A. Campbell 


The Most Striking Character 
at the Centennial 


The announcements tell us that there will 
be 50,000 people at the Centennial—and per- 
haps 100,000. Either number will make a 
vast convention. Think of taking a popula- 
tion equal to that of Des Moines or Win- 
nipeg and setting it down together to con- 
sider the things of Christianity! The num- 
bers will be overwhelming and confusing. 
We will not be able to grasp the of 
more than a fraction of the assemb! ts 
Many of our old-time friends we will } 
entirely miss. But there is one character, 
the most striking of the convention, that no 
visiting Disciple should fail to meet and 
know. He will be there to greet 
every one of the vast concourse; but 
: acquaintanceship. 


cely 


he never forces 
Doubtless thousands of the attend 
ing delegates will overlook him and 
return to their homes without know- 
ing him. In failing to know him, 
the loss, personal and collective, will 
be inestimable. 

We have many saints now looking 
towards Pittsburg who are worth 


going far to know. The souls of 
many are dyed red. They have 


about them what Wesley called “The 
scandal of the cross.” While they 
mingle with the throng we know 
that they have grown strong in 
treading the winepress alone. But 
while many are valuable to know, 
there is one the value of whose ac 
quaintance is inestimable. 

[I do not speak of the chairman 
of the Centennial committee and 
dean of our editors, Bro. J. H. Gar- 
rison. Every man of us would be 
glad to have a few moments of his 
time during the centennial week, if 
it were possible; and be helped on 
our way by his Christian experience, 
It is not he, however, of whom | 
write. 

Nor is it our mystic secretary. In 
all these years of preparation he 
has kept poised. To both prayer and 
postage, to both communion and 
committees; and to both religion 
and returns he has given proper at- 
tention. He certainly is worthy of 
praise; but he is not the most 
striking character. I write not of 
A McLean, the man who turns our eyes 
to the whitened fields. He is a simple, 
strong soul. He builds ruggedly; yet beauti- 
fully. He has the ten-fold strength of purity. 
Who of our numbers moves more steadily 
with a single purpose? But the most strik- 
ing character of the Centennial is other than 
our worthy Foreign Missionary bishop. 

It is not of one of our orators, Medbury, 
Combs, Sweeney, Powell or Willett I am 
thinking. Nature and the Spirit of God 
have done much for these men of pulpit prom- 
inence. The fact that they regularly speak 
to great audiences testifies to their worth. 

Neither is it among our debaters that we 
will find the supreme character. The list, 
such as McGarvey, Briney, Dungan and others 
of the older apologists is an honorable one 
indeed. These worthy men have “justified 
the ways of God” to many thousands. The 
younger apologists as Philputt, Maclach- 
lan, Jenkins, and Rice are also striving to 
lead men to know the good God of our Lord. 
Proud should we be to know all in both the 
older and younger group. 


The most striking character is not one of 
our writers. W. T. Moore is dean of our 
literary men. His Christian and optimistic 
laugh js heartening and winning. Just for 
curiosity I wish Bro. Moore might have a 
comptometer or some such reckoner attached 
to the palm of his hand so that after the 
convention is over we might know how many 
hands he had grasped. Even for such a 
genial man I think 2,000 a liberal estimate. 
But every soul present ought to meet and 
know the most striking character of the 
Centennial. 

He will not be found to be one of our pro- 
fessorial friends, though we owe much to our 
schools; but he of over-towering significance 


loes not live in an academic atmosphere. 





Rev. George A. Campbell, Pastor at Austin, Chicago. 


Is our roll complete? No, there is yet the 
great company of women. 

The spirit whom I wish every one to 
know some might think was Mrs. Atwater 
or Mrs. Harlan or Mrs. Harrison or another 
leader of the world’s model missionary so- 
ciety; but choice as any one of these is, she 
is not the character of which I am in search. 

Of all the men and women to whom I 
have referred any religious body might be 
proud, but they are all too partial, too cir- 
cumscribeu, too conventional to be candi- 
dates for the place of highest honor. Be it 
known, at once, that I am not writing of 
Christ or of God or of the Holy Spirit. I 
wish to measure the overtowefing charac- 
ter of the convention in terms of humanity. 

It would pain me if any of my friends 
should miss knowing this chief character. 
So, for their benefit, I shall try and describe 
him so that the initiated may recognize him. 
The initiated! That’s the word I wanted. 
I have been writing laboriously, feeling for 
that word. None but the initiated will he 
meet. He refuses to reveal himself to those 


he dislikes. The flippant, careless, and jp. 
different he disdains. None of these classes 
will or can make his acquaintance. There 
will be many at the Centennial who think of 
it as a great picnic—to these my chief char. 
acter will be invisible. Blind, also, will be 
the men and women who have come to Pitts. 
burg without years of toil and prayer in their 
local churches. The most striking character 
of the convention dislikes this class very 
much. They are not even candidates for 
initiation. They will return to their homes 
as lean as they came. The factionist will not 
set eyes upon him who above all others js 
worth seeing. He who wrongfully makes 
trouble cannot touch his hand. 

The initiated? I have been speaking of the 
uninitiated. The initiated are those 
who understand him through like. 
ness of soul. The initiated are those 
who by sincere worship and earnest 
work have contributed to the mak. 
ing of this noble character. 

What is his appearance? How 
does he look? Can I describe him? 
Let us see. I suppose he is looking 
older than when [ last observed him; 
but I think I can give a few strokes 
of outline. 

He is middle-aged. A few gray 
hairs are scattered in his head of 
hair. His body is strong. He looks 
fit to run a race or take a turn at 
football. His face, however, is that 
of one who has thought and felt, 
He appears determined; but at the 
same time there overspreads his 
whole face the spirit of kindliness, 
You hesitate to conclude whether he 
be more ready for prayer or for bat- 
tle. If you observe closely you will 
begin to see that his face reflects his 
age. There is the noise of clash 
about it; and there are the lines of 
struggle. 

If you read his face aright you 
will know that he has known the 
culture of the schools and also the 
hardships of the pioneer. Ah! such 
a face. So strong, so winsome; 80 
religiously masterful! Surely you 
will not miss his face. The moment 
you see it you will know it as the 
supreme face of the convention. All 
others compared with his are common 
and poor. 

Mark his dominance in the affairs 
that the convention has in hand. In the cor- 
ridors or on the platform or on the street you 
may hear those of our number berating the 
past. They have come to disbelieve in the 
fathers of our reformation. They may be 
laboring to ignore the path on which we 
have thus far come. Then our masterful 
character interprets for us the past. He 
uncovers the high motives and the mighty 
messages of our fathers and we all become 
calm and glad. He has glorified the past. 

Then again a group—a larger one, will 
upon various occasions be casting gloom over 
the future. They are fearful as to “mod- 
ern” things. The scholarship of the uni- 
versities they fear is doing little more than 
blasting at the rock-truths of our faith, The 
chief character of our convention is in no 
wise disturbed by these who warn and 
threaten. He speaks for openmindedness, for 
the supremacy and safety of truth. He un- 
covers the soul of our time just as he un- 
covered the soul of the past—and we all 
come to feel that the eternity that stretches 
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before is as surely God’s as is that that 
reaches back. 

He has glorified the present and the future. 
In the influence of hjs presiding genius he 
never fails to bring conviction and assurance. 

More than once in the convention he will 
allay the fear of the frantic and warm the 
heart of the cynic. With great Christian 
deftness he will show the professor the good 
of the evangelist and the evangelist the good 
of the critic. He will join their hands in holy 
love. If he fails to make all our minds to 
see alike, he will nevertheless make all our 
hearts beat as one. His magic word will be 
love. While preaching salvation by faith, he 
will also inspire us all to believe in salvation 
by love. He will call us all to holier and 
more costly service. He will teach us anew 
the meaning of the Cross. He will show how 
that blood-blessing are bound together. Ah! 
If you should miss him! 

You ask whence comes this wonderful and 
mighty character? You wish to know where 
he lives and works. I will tell you. He is 
the child of the Disciples’ prayers. He has 
been reared in their churches. He has heard 
their sermons and their hymns. He has 
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known from his youth up, their inner altar 
life. He has been trained not to fear dis- 
cussion; but at all times to passionately love 
truth. His creed, example, inspiration and 
hope is Ohrist. His kith and kin have lived 
in the open, not worldly but religiously rich. 
The winds and the trees and the birds he 
knows well. He has grown frank, open- 
minded and rugged. With single eye he has 
given himself to the wounds of earth. 
He is restless to bring all Christians to an 
effective union for righteousness. He has 
caught the passion of Christ when he prayed 
“that his disciples might be one.” He carries 
on the work of the forefathers, the world 
over he goes sacrificingly pleading the cause 
of Christian union. His associates are varied. 
He hob-nobs with our veteran professors such 
as McGarvey and Radford; he delights to 
visit and encourage Dye, Meigs, Macklin and 
all our other missionaries. He attends our 
great evangelistic meetings, and counsels with 
Scoville, Brandt, Brooks, Wilson and all. He 
peeps in at organizations not favorably 
known. He esteems the lonely saints every- 
where and is with them in their homes. He 
is a companion of Wright, Rains and Ran- 
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He knows well, too, the pastors who 
are preaching for a shameful competence and 


shaw. 


loves them fondly. He knows every one of 
our Bible teachers. He is very fond of 
Moninger, Stevenson and all the workers in 
their line. 

With a degree of humor he associates with 
our scribes and counsels peace. So you will 
see that this overtowering character is demo- 
cratic, human, consecrated, and tremendously 
in earnest. You must also know that he is 
wise and firm. He sees clearly and therefore 
will make demands at Pittsburg. He will 
want to know as to the genuineness of some 
of our claims; he will want to: know as to 
our service for the cities; he will want to 
know as to the longevity of our conversions; 
he will want to know as to our wasteful con- 
tentions; he will want to know as to the 
abandonment in Christian service of our rich 
and educated, and he will want to know 
about religion in our homes; he will want to 
know if God is real to us. Next century 
he will make great demands of us; who will 
be ready for them? 

His name: The Soul of the Brotherhood. 
Meet him; know him; love him! 


The Old Century to the New 


A Centennial Message 


By W. T. Moore, L.L. D. 


Few men come nearer spanning the whole 
range of the history of the Disciples of Christ 
than Dr. W. T. Moore. He is a growing 
man even to this day. The appearance of a 
History of the Disciples from his pen is 
almost an epoch-making event in itself. We 
have enjoyed reading bits of it in the proof 
and can promise the brotherhood a volume 
on high levels of interpretation. We take 
pleasure in giving Dr. Moore’s Centennial 
message to our readers.—THE EDITORS. 


I do not think it will be denied that I 
have some right to speak for the old cen- 
tury, as my life has extended over more 
than three-quarters of it. My association 
with the Disciples of Christ covers about 
sixty-one years, while my public ministry as 
a preacher of the Gospel extends over fifty- 
seven years. Surely I have had good oppor- 
tunity to know something of the things that 
are believed among us. It is, therefore, I 
hope, not presumption on my part when I 
claim the right to speak, in some respects, 
for the past in reference to the Disciples’ 
movement. 

It is curious to notice how, at the begin- 
ning of every new century, decisive steps are 
taken in the progress of human events. The 
beginning of the twentieth century definitely 
marks a new period in the history of the 
Disciples of Christ. Their great conventions 
belong to this period. A new spirit also 
seems to have taken possession of them with 
respect to the denominations. Having passed 
the fighting period, the Disciples are now 
seeking for Christian union by emphasizing 
the points of agreement, rather than, as was 
formerly the case, the points of disagree- 
ment. There is also a spirit of toleration, 
even where the Disciples believe the denom- 
mations are clearly wrong. It is believed by 
many that some minor evils had better be 
tolerated, than that the great evil, of a 
divided Christendom, should be perpetuated. 
Disciples are coming to see things in their 
Proper proportion. In the old century they 
ply saw what was wrong, what was un- 


scriptural and what ought to be destroyed. 
Now they see these things none the less, but 
they are disposed to wait on developments, 
and in the meantime to treat all honest, 
earnest souls who are seeking for the light 
with patience and toleration. They recog- 
nize that Christian union, if it ever comes at 
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all, must come by successive steps, as it was 
by successive steps that the church went 
down into Babylon. 

It is interesting to notice that this new 
spirit is not noisy. It is not the spirit of 
the earthquake, but the spirit of the still, 
smal] voice. It is an appeal to a new source 
of strength. Bluster is an evidence of weak- 
ness, hence God has truly said “In quiet- 
ness and confidence shall be your strength.” 
The Disciples’ movement has taken a new 
start by manifesting this new spirit. It is 
true that we still have some noisy demon- 
strations, some turbulent proclamations, some 
loud reports from protracted meetings, and 
some fulsome laudations of individual great- 
ness. But all this is only an indication that 
some men will be weak, no matter in what 
period they are living. These are signs of 
that atavism which prevails in all moral 
movements, as well as in physical things. 
It is simply a tendency to return to an- 


cestral type. These men coming out of the 
war period—have passed up to the Red Sea, 
out of Egypt, but they are in fear of Phar- 
aoh and his hosts, and seem to be sighing for 
the flesh pots of the land of bondage, rather 
than to take up the earnest exhortation of 
our heavenly Father, to “go forward,” and 
to go forward “in quietness and in confi- 
dence.” 

The power which pervades the new day in 
‘the Disciples’ movement is that of Love. 
Love has never had a fair chance in this 
world, where the clash and roar of artillery 
are regarded as the chief means by which 
progress must be made. 

But the time has come when love must 
reign with the Disciples, in their churches, 
and above all, in the hearts of those who 
are seeking to realize the splendid ideal of 
the Christian life, as presented in the New 
Testament scriptures. Quietly and confidently 
the Disciple hosts must go forward, with 
Love inscribed upon their banners, for Love 
is greater than either Faith or Hope. It 
not only covers a multitude of sins, but it 
opens the way for all sanctified souls to 
move in solid phalanx toward the conquest 
of the nations. 

Looking at the past, and estimating the 
present, it seems to me that the clear mes- 
sage of the old century to the new, is 

(1) “Do not repeat the methods of the 
nineteenth century, but adopt, in the twen- 
tieth century, such methods as are adapted 
to the conditions of the new day. Remember 
that methods change, principles only are 
eternal.” 

(2) Disciples must love one another as 
Christ has loved them, and avoid contentions 
about questions which belong to the schools 
rather than to the church. 

(3) They must spend their time, strength 
and money in seeking and saving the lost, 
and then there will be no place among them 
for internal dissensions, petty jealousies and 
unworthy rivalries. They should emulate one 
another in good works, and then they will 
prove to all men that they have been with 
the Christ. 
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A Fight for Faith 





The Inner History of a Soul Struggling from a Conventional Faith to One of Its Own 


The prevailing prejudice that the teachings 
of the higher institutions of learning are 
destructive of faith will suffer a rude shock 
in facing the facts presented in the following 
illuminating recital of inner experience. The 
writer is an advanced student in one of our 
leading universities, possessing a mature and 
well-poised mind and known among a wide 
circle of friends and Christian workers as a 
man of sterling character. The story of his 
inner struggle, in the later part of which his 
young wife had equal share, was called forth 
by a visit with his pastor of old college days 
who had expressed his grief at the reported 
apostasy of the young couple from the Chris- 
tian faith. Lest the visit, which was a hur- 
ried one, had not correctly conveyed his 


I grew up in a home where both parents 
were devout in the extreme. My mother is 
spoken of by all who know her as one of the 
saintliest women who ever walked the earth. 
My father was universally trusted and hon- 
ored in his own community as few men are. 
Religion was the subject of our conversa- 
tion at meals and in our evening talks. My 
mother died when I was nine years old, and 
my father did not believe in urging children 
to join the church. I am of a very analyt- 
ical temperament, and questioned many 
things. At last, however, when I was seven- 
teen, I felt I had an answer to every ques- 
tion, and in response to a great need of 
strength to overcome temptation, I came into 
the Church of Christ. At that time and 
since I have been a constant student of Chris- 
tian evidences. I think there are few of the 
general proofs for the fundamentals of Chris- 
tianity with which I am not familiar. My 
system was complete. I was a loyal Dis- 
ciple in the most rigorous sense of the term. 
All others were without promise. I went 
into Y. M. C. A. work for about a year. Then 
I went to Moody’s school at Mt. Hermon with 
the deliberate intention of finding whether I 
could detect any difference between the Chris- 
tianity there and that in the Christian church. 
I found it better there, if anything, and I 
was puzzled; for I felt that since we had 
more light we should be more Christ-like. 
Then I went to India as a secretary in the 
Y. M. C. A. I had never been entirely com- 
fortable in Y. M. C. A. work, for I could not 
preach all I believed. The secretaries were 
bright men, most of them better educated 
than I. They were good men, better than 
I—and yet they had not even been bap- 
tized. If Christianity was a life, and those 
who were unbaptized were not Christians, 
they should still be sinners, and it ought to 
be possible by daily association to tell the 
difference between a sinner and a saint. Many 
of these men, too—men with just as good a 
right to speak as I, and men whose lives 
were more fruitful—claimed direct com- 
munication with the Spirit, and yet did not 
see the necessity of being baptized. What 
was I to think? Nine-tenths of the mis- 
sionaries, according to my theology, could not 
certainly be counted as Christians, for they 
had not taken out their naturalization pa- 
pers in the Kingdom. But what right had I 
to say that they were wrong? I simply 
clung to my original position, and covered 
my inconsistency by the plea of ignorance of 
the inscrutable will of God (but if I was 
ignorant, might I not be in error?) 

About this time I was thrown much in 
the company of one of the most spiritual, 


present state of mind to his pastor-friend, 
he shortly afterward wrote him this letter. 
“IT knew,” he says in the introduction of his 
letter, “that our coming to the University 
would cause you pain, and would bring suffer- 
ing to those nearest and dearest to us. In 
order that you may understand why we 
came, I am going to tell you a little of the 
story of my life.” We are grateful to the 
author for allowing us to give to our readers 
a letter of such personal character as this, 
and we believe its publication will elicit 
echoes of a like experience in multitudes of 
others who, without help from those ap- 
pointed to help, have been left dlone to wage 
the battle against doubt. THE EDITOoRs. 


consecrated, and fruitful missionaries in In- 
dia, J. N. Farquhar. This man was a Scotch- 
man, in thorough sympathy with the so- 
called higher critical school, and a double 
first honor man from Oxford; and yet he 
won men to Christ and lived for Him and 
would have died for Him. This ptzzled me, 
too. Then I was much with a Danish sec- 
retary who has given his eyes to missionary 
work in India. I had the privilege of partly 
compensating for his loss by teaching him 
to use the typewriter. Night after night, 
out there on the roof beneath the stars, 
Steinthal and I talked of the problems of 
our work and of my personal life, and it 
seemed as if the presence of the Master him- 
self was with the man. He had a marvelous 
influence over the native students, and the 
apostle Paul did not sacrifice more for his 
Master than Steinthal—but he, too, puzzled 
me. “By their fruits ye shall know them.” 
I tried logically to fit all this work and all 
these lives into my religion, and I had no 
place for them. I grew more and more un- 
comfortable. I finally decided that I would 
return home and eventually go to the field 
under our own Board, where I could preach 
a “full gospel”—but that did not make my 
religion grow to include more than the most 
insignificant fraction of the people who 
thought they were Christians, and who were 
trying their level best to be Christians, and 
of course I had no place whatever for the 
men whom I had met in India who were 
heathen, but who in Christlikeness would put 
most of my brethren to shame. All these 
things I kept pondering, and could noi rid 
myself of them. 

Then I went to college. I studied history. 
I read in the sources. I found that all 
through the ages men had been struggling 
toward light. I believed that they were pro- 
gressing. But all this was contrary to my 
theology; for its ideal was in the past. All 
life, as I could read it in history, had been 
an unfolding. But one time there was in- 
serted into history an ideal—perfectly plain, 
absolutely transparent, so it was said,—and 
ever afterwards men had struggled toward 
that ideal, and had believed that in its at- 
tainment was eternal life. And each gen- 
eration of men attained to the truth and 
saw that the preceding generation was mis- 
taken and therefore damned. All through 
the centuries men had been dying for what 
they thought was the faith once delivered 
to the saints, but they had been mistaken, 
and their deaths had been in vain. They 
went on nearly two thousand years, till one 
day a man said, “We will go back to Christ.” 
That was the master-cry to which men 
flocked. At last we had attained to the ideal. 


But as I read history I diszevered that all 


through the ages men had been going back 
to Christ. Luther and thousands since his 
day had been saying in effect, “Where the 
Bible speaks we speak, and where the Bible 
is silent we are silent.” Again I was 
zled, for how could I be sure that this time 
men had actually gotten there? 

Then I looked in the history of the Ding. 
ples of Christ. I found that while their plat. 
form had been unity, they had been little 
more successful in effecting unity tha 
others. I found that unity was coming from 
all sides, and that like men in other ages 
they had uttered the ery of their century, 
Then, too, I heard for the first time of the 
“Antis” who professed to have gone back to 
Christ, while we had apostatized—and who 
was to call them dishonest or imbecile? 

Then I studied psychology and philosophy, 
and found that the testimony of our senses 
is not very accurate, that we give reasons 
for what we want more than we want what 
is reasonable. I found as I had found in 


history, that all life is an unfolding 
I found that a really vital idea must 
be a growing idea. I found that an 


organism or institution which ceases to 
grow begins to die. The story here is a long 
one, but the upshot of it is two things, viz, 
that the significant thing about life is 
growth, and that, so far as we can find ont, 
the form of growth is always determined by 
antecedent conditions. When I compared 
this conception with my theology, they did 
not harmonize. My theology called -for statie 
things which were from the beginning; my 
science called for tendencies toward growth 
in certain directions from the beginning. 
Theology called for classes of men sharply 
divided, for yea, yea and nay, nay; when all 
my science made me feel that these belong to 
the Infinite at the end of the story. 

So I was more troubled than ever. The 


way was hedged up before me. Life was 
robbed of its meaning. I read books and 
heard sermons, but all to no avail. I was be- 


coming desperate, bitter, cynical, rebellious 
at the cant and sham of the church. I 
analyzed sermons and religious methods. | 
saw that people’s religion was largely what 
they had inherited, even as their politics and 
their manners and their idiosyncracies. Yet 
all the while I be.ieved in righteousness, in 
the mission of the church, in the sincerity 
of most of its members, in the sweet ana 
devoted Christian lives which had minis- 
tered to me all my days. Above all, I be- 
lieved in the religion of my mother who lit- 
erally burned out her life for God. Most 
men today would call her a fanatic, and | 
reject most of the doctrines which she felt 
called upon to emphasize, but I believed and 
believe today that her life was among the 
most Christlike of earth,—yet her theology, 
rigorously carried out, would consign me 
to damnation. I became impatient of the 
whole theological discussion, and felt like 
turning to some human service which would 
take me away from it. I felt that the key 
to the life of the Master and the master- 
spirits who have lived in every age was 
trust in God and loving service to men: ! 
was almost ready to abandon the church be 
cause of its dogma and its insistence upon 
conformity. 

It was with this feeling that we’ came 
the University. We had to decide the ques 
tions, Shall we continue in the church! 
Shall we be Disciples? Shall we be Volum 
teers? We have been here a year. The re 
sult of that year you know. It has beet 
a year of joy and opening vision. We feel 
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that we appreciate Jesus as we never did 
before. We could work in your church far 
more sincerely and heartily than before. We 
gould go to the mission field with much 
more confidence in our ability to teach Christ 
as he would be taught and with more faith 
in His transforming power than before. The 
Bible has become a new, living, and won- 
derful book to us. I cannot discuss just how 
all this has come about, but it has been the 
result of a method of study which has been 
called higher criticism, but of which higher 
criticism is but the merest item. This method 
has saved us, as it has saved many others 
whom we know, from hopelessness and doubt 
to faith and confidence, and we cannot be 
too grateful. Again I have pondered the 
Master’s words, “By their fruits ye shall 
know them.” Can it be that when every 
one of our own men, so far as I know, who 
has come here for any considerable period, 
has had a similar,experience, the school and 
its methods are all wrong? Can it be that 
practically all the theological seminaries in 
the country are completely on the wrong 
track? Is hopeless error the fruit of the 
most thorough intellectual labor of conse- 
erated men? Are students of the his- 
tory of religion who have had their training 
in the last decade or two (and many indeed 
of the older school) completely mistaken? 
Are the truisms of anthropological sociology 
false? In view of these questions, is not 
Gamaliel’s position the wise one? Whatever 
the specific theological positions we may 
hold (and many of them differ from yours), 
we feel that we are better Christians now 
than ever before. You surely could not wish 
us to reject the best for what seems to us 
the less worthy. 

And may I venture one thing more? 1 
know personally many students in our col- 
leges who are going through our experiences. 
The number is increasing. Any person who 
studies biological science, psychology, litera- 
ture, sociology, or philosophy and codrdinates 
the results of these studies with the tradi- 
tional religious positions must, in my judg- 
ment, be upset. I could write a list of a 
dozen such among the prominent Christian 
workers at our old college (I had such a list 
here, but decided it would be unfair to send 
it to you). A man who was a successful 
preacher, whom I know very well indeed, 
said to me the other day in reference to 
his religious life, “I tell you, I’m just down 
and out, and the more I study medicine, the 
worse I get.” Another is keeping up the 
forms for the sake of his parents, but feels 
that the whole thing must go. He has been 
a Y. M. C. A. committeeman during most of 
his time at college. Two-thirds, at least, 
of the Student .olunteers in my last year 
at college were so troubled. I don’t think 
one-fourth of the seniors escape. Many of 
your most trusted young people are in this 
condition. I may mention ovr own sister. 
Perhaps you remember what a loyal Y. W. 
worker she was last year. All the time she 
was questioning the very validity of religion. 
She will come through all right, because her 
brother and ourselves will be able to help 
her; but some of the others will be lost 
to the church. I have again and again been 
surprised at the character and number of 
people who are secretly troubled by these 
things. Such students are sheep without a 
shepherd. They feel that it would only pain 
their pastor to go to him with these things, 
that he would not understand. I know this 
is their feeling, and the deepest wish of my 
heart for you is that you might come to 
understand. These times of transition are 
Gethsemane experiences in these lives. I 
have lost a father and a mother, but neither 
loss caused me the actual anguish that came 
with the struggle between the faith of my 
childhood and tnat of my manhood. Had 
it not been for my confidence in others whom 
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I knew who had fought and won, I fear it 
would have been a losing battle for me. 
I have already written much more than I 


intended to. I hope I have done right. I 
have written in the conviction, not that my 
present position is right or final, but that I 
am growing into truth. I hope I may always 
grow. I think we miss the heart of Jesus mis- 
sion when we make any intellectual conformity 
whatsoever a test of discipleship. Jesus not 
only said, “He who is not for us is against 
us,” but the converse. Must we settle critical 
questions before we are Christians? If not, 
the man who inclines toward one side has 
as much right to be called a Christian as 
he who inclines toward the other. Must 
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we agree in order to love? It seems to me 
the scriptural way is to begin as the most 
ignorant disciples, knowing only that Jesus 
loves us and draws us, and to go on through 
this life and the next, it may be, learning 
of him. When He has taught us that God 
loves us and that we must love and serve 
one another, He has taught us enough to 
begin on, and I doubt if we shall ever learn 
much more. 

Mrs. and I both feel deeply in- 
debted to you, Bro. You have 
inspired us and purified us and encouraged 
us. We crave for you greater and greater 
power for the Master, and we crave for 
ourselves your love and continued sympathy. 


Centennial Studies 


By Dr. 


The Disciples and Social 
Progress 


Alexander Campbell was a slave holder 
and argued for its justification on Bible 
grounds in The Millenial Harbinger, which 
pleased his Southern friends, and he set his 
slaves free. which pleased the Northern wing 
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to this slave question This great straddle, 
called “wisdom” and “prudence” in church 
circles, was over an issue that cost twenty 
billions of dollars, equal to five times all the 
gold coin on the earth, and some hundreds of 
thousands of lives in which brethren went out 
to kill each other in one of the wickedest 
wars of history. If I can see at all, our 
churches are following this example by strad- 
dling the question whether our people shall 
say “yes” or “no” to the proposition to 
license the demon grog. now so vaunting, 
A Christian union that can straddle the slave 
block and the “Black Hole” and the liquor 
traffic which has cost more money and more 
lives than the war, might straddle polygamy 
and the rest, and ought to have an interroga- 
tion point after the word “Christian.” When 
Henry Clay straddled the slave issue by 
speaking against slavery and still holding 
slaves, and James G. Blaine spoke in praise 
of prohibition in Maine, but refused to vote 
for it, their friends may have called it 
“wisdom,” but there were enough men in the 
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country who thought otherwise to defeat 
their aspirations, men who called such acts 
“cowardice” and “trickery” and I fear I was 
one such myself. 

Such things cause me to pause and to ask 
in what respect is such a Christian union any 
better than the Church of Rome or of Rus- 
sia? What! Christ and Belial made one? 

I hope for the happy change you think 
possible. but old axioms confront me, such 
as, “Can the leopard change his spots?” I 
have no doubt our brethren will stand up 
against the license iniquity after the world 
itself has led the way; for instead of lead- 
ing and saving the world the church seems to 
be calling out to the world to save the 
church. Please correct my error, brother, and 
God help you to help us who are of this 
mind. Jasper Seaton Hughes. 


Dear Brother Hughes: Your present com- 
munication returns to the point raised in a 
jormer letter concerning the attitude of the 
Disciples toward social reform movements, in 
particular the anti-liquor movement. You 
seem to imply that they have dodged this 
great issue, and can not be counted on to aid 
in the moral and social betterment of the 
world. On the other hand, it has been my 
feeling that the Disciples have outdone all 
other religious bodies, both as an organization 
and as individuals, in doing battle against 
the liquor traffic. Their outspoken and un- 
equivocal attitude on this question has given 
me especial satisfaction. 

I recall the fact that all of the leading 
newspapers of the Disciples, with their edi- 
tors, are not only temperance advocates, but 
avowedly prohibitionist; and that many of 
the larger conventions of the Disciples have 
pronounced in favor of the legal prohibition 
of the liquor traffic. It can almost be said 
that the Disciples have officially, as a body, 
committed themselves to prohibition. It is 
the rare exception to find a minister among 
us who is not a prohibitionist. I suppose 
the “rank and file” of the Disciples are di- 
vided among the various political parties 
about as in other bodies. I have been sur- 
prised that the devotion of our ministers and 
editors to prohibition has not given them 
more trouble. Surely you have no cause for 
complaint against the Disciples for any 
“straddling” of the liquor question. 

if I were lodging complaint against the 
Disciples it would be for showing a timorous 
and calculating one-sidedness in their devo- 
tion to temperance, to the neglect of some 
other great reform movements. It requires 
no courage today to curse the liquor traffic; 
it is not even an evidence of great moral 
acuteness or advancement. The temperance 
reformer, or even the prohibitionist, is simply 
moving with the crowd. He is likely to get 
trainpled on if he does not keep up with the 
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procession. State legislatures are voting 
overwhelmingly in the majority for prohibi- 
tion, simply as a political measure. They 
have no thought of doing a religious thing. 
It has come to be good political sagacity in 
many states for a politician to come out for 
prohibition in some form. In their attitude 
toward the liquor traffic, the Disciples are 
merely following, not leading moral opinion; 
they are but creatures, not creators of social 
consciousness. 

What you would like, Brother Hughes, is 
to see the Disciples creators and leaders of 
social and moral progress. And because they 
are not you seem to be a little impatient 
with them. But when has any body of Chris- 
tians as such taken such a position? Or, 
still more vitally, when has the church as 
such in any generation since the beginning 
of the Christian Era led in the world’s social 
or political reforms? 

After all, is it the church’s business as an 
institution to take any part in political or 
social movements? I do not attempt an 
answer to this question here; I do not even 
pretend to have an answer. All I am at- 
tempting is to find out at bottom what 
your complaint against the Disciples comes 
to; what fundamental problem it involves. 
As individuals the Disciples are as active in 
all good causes as the members of any body 
of Christians. I am disposed to think more 
so. I am proud of the fact that they are. 
It makes my heart warm with joy when I 
see a Disciple taking a leading part in any 
great public cause. I feel like throwing up 
my hat for the Disciples. But I am not dis- 
posed to feel that it is the business of the 
Disciples as an organic body to go into all 
these reform movements, with their news- 
papers, colleges, missionary societies and con- 
ventions. I could see only contention and 
division ahead of them if they should. 

I want to commend to your reading an 
editorial in the Outlook of September 4, 1909, 
bearing upon this very question, entitled, 
“Van and Army.” The editor says: “Every 
sociologist, amateur and otherwise, delights 
to criticise the church for its backward atti- 
tude toward sociological movements.” “The 
criticism is made so continually that many 
sincere Christians become discouraged by it, 
and begin to apologize at a moment’s notice 
because their church is not running a kinder- 
garten in the basement and a hospital on the 
roof, and giving its moneyed members notice 
to quit.” “Nevertheless, the criticism is 
neither fair nor sound.” “Moreover it is the 
van of the Christian church which helps to 
lead every sociological movement today. Take 
away the men and women whom the church 
has set aflame with ideals of brotherhood 
and sacrifice, and every charitable work in 
America would be crippled tomorrow. The 
van of the church is pushing ahead eagerly 
toward industrial arbitration, municipal re- 
form, temperance legislation, improved hous- 
ing for the poor, the protection of women 
and children industrially, old age pensions, 
and every other reform that modern America 
is considering. It is an undenominational 
van, shoulder to shoulder, representing no one 
church, appealing to no ecclesiastical au- 
thority.” 

I am not sure that an appeal to the ex- 
ample of Christ is valid in this matter. But 
when you cite Alexander Campbell’s non- 
committal attitude toward the great slavery 
struggle, would it be fair to reply by citing 
the attitude of the apostle Paul? He seems 
to consent to the institution of slavery by 
seeking the restoration of the slave Onesimus 
to his master. Was Campbell any worse 
than Paul? Would you say that Paul dodged 
the slavery question, which was one of the 
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erying evils of his time? Did he not see it? 
Did he not feel the wickedness of it? 

And what shall we say concerning Paul’s 
attitude toward the liquor evil? It is well 
known that he advised Timothy to take a 
little wine for his stomach’s sake. Some of 
us modern prohibitionists wish we did not 
have that advice of Paul to deal with. Did 
Paul “straddle” the question? There is, 
after all, not very much ammunition in the 
New Testament for our prohibition guns; in 
fact, the Book seems to put the powder and 
shot in our enemy’s hands in some places. 
I wish the New Testament were more clear 
on a good many questions. But because I 
can not quote it for abolition and prohibition, 
and single tax, and woman’s suffrage, and 
labor unions, and socialism, shall I throw 
it away and refuse to use it for what it is 
good for? 

The New Testament, we are slowly learn- 
ing, is not good for everything, as our fathers 
tried to make it. It seems also to have 
been a product of the age, as was Campbell 
and the Disciples. The apostles were mis- 
taken about some things, as was Luther, and 
Calvin, and Wesley and Campbell. Paul 
persecuted the early Christians; Luther ad- 
vised the bigamy of Philip of Hesse; Calvin 
consented to the burning of Servetus; Wes- 
ley believed in witchcraft, and declared that 
“a witch ought not to be suffered to live”; 
and Campbell was opposed to the abolition 
movement. Can we say anything more than 
that in these matters these great men were 
creatures of their time? 
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I talked with a Lutheran professor the 
other day who winced at the telling of the 
whole truth about Luther’s weaknesseg anq 
mistakes, in a certain church history. The 
history pleased him in most respects, but he 
could not use it with his Lutheran students 
because the book told the whole truth about 
Luther. The worth of Luther’s work seemed 
endangered, in this good professor’s opinion, 
from any aspersion upon his infallibility. 
It was evident to me from the professor's 
conversation that Lutheran ministers ang 
teachers dare not take a free, critical atti. 
tude toward Luther. 

I have met with some such spirit among 
Disciples with reference to the Campbells, 
I am happy to believe, however, that it jg 
not widespread. Nothing more fatal cay 
happen to a religious movement than to 
bind itself to a leader, a teacher, or an idea, 
of a past generation. Stagnation js its awful 
doom. There is no hurt to the Lutherans 
that Luther made mistakes, unless they have 
built upon the infallibility of Luther; and 
there is no hurt to the Disciples to know 
the whole truth about Alexander Campbell’s 
inconsistencies and limitations, unless the 
Disciples have made Campbell’s conduct and 
teachings their only rule of faith and prac. 
tice. I think I have as much respect for 
the greatness and worth of Campbell’s work 
as any Disciple, but I should be untrue to 
his spirit and principle if I should treat him 
as inerrant, or his ideas as final. 


Our Church Men 


By John 
“Get Big Men Behind You” 


Andrew Carnegie is probarbly the biggest 
business man Pittsburg ever produced, and 
here in his home town he is highly esteemed. 
Say what you will, he is a master of men. 
He secures immense results. He may be well 
studied by the man who seeks for success 
today in any field. Andrew Carnegie, the 
iron master, is reputed to hold as his maxim, 














Rev. John R. Ewers, 
Pastor East End Church, Pittsburg. 


“Get big men behind you.” If you will study 
his career you will see how he got Frick 
and Schwab behind him, working for him. 
That he is a genius himself no one can doubt, 
but who shall say that the greatest evidence 
of his genius is not this very element of 
being capable of getting powerful men of 
affairs behind him as helpers? Napoleon 
alone was great, but he needed his famous 
group of aides to win his battles and conquer 
his empires. 
Big Men for the Church 

What does this mean, men of our great 
communion, to us who think in terms of the 
kingdom of God? It means that in our 
churches we must get the big fellows behind 


R. Ewers 


us. Cardinal Gibbons in a reeent utterance 
bewails the fact that many of the world’s 
most intellectual people are outside the 
church. He blames it on division and on the 
lack of authoritative teaching, and he is not 
altogether wrong. Unity of God’s hosts and 
a clear note of reasonable authority would 
win millions of bright people to the kingdom. 
But whatever is wrong, the fact remains 
that many of the big men are not behind us 
working for us. 
The Church Lacks Big Men 

Asked what the matter was with the 
church, Dr. Aked of the Fifth Ave. Baptist 
Church of New York City, said, “Too many 
small men.” He went on to say that small 
salaries would continue to secure small men. 
Great busines men often accuse the chureb 
of doing a “peanut business.” How many of 
us have been humiliated by dealing with 
official boards who would haggle over a 
electric light bill, or turn down an appeal 
for a few dollars for legitimate advertising! 
Men who spend large amounts in their own 
business, often deal with the church in a small 
and inadequate way. Give us the big fellows. 

Wherever the church has big men you will 
see big results. Look over our churches an 
think of the big laymen who are behind 
some of our ministers pushing. No wonder 
we find big churches there, with generous 
misionary offerings and everything on 4 
ample scale. It has been my pleasure, it 
nearly every church I have served, to have 
one or more big men and in the church where 
I now am, I have several big men, so that! 
know whereof I speak, and I rise to say that 
much of the credit given to ministers, rightly 
belongs to the fine, large, generous, unselfish 
laymen that are behind them. 

The Minister and Little Mex 

On the other hand, God have mercy up® 

the honest ministers who have to deal with 
(Continued on page 28.) 
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AND THE CHILDREN 











My Dream 


In dreams I find a gate through which I pass 
Along a path, guarded by hollyhocks, 
That threads the old time garden’s tangled 

mass 
Of tiger-lilies, marigolds, and phlox. 


I follow it until at last I stand 
Before a little house, severely white, 
Whose well-worn latch I lift with eager hand, 
And cross its threshold in the waning light. 


‘For it is always evening when I come,— 


An autumn twilight, which the neighboring 


sea 
Chills with its breath—and for a welcome 


home, 
Upon the hearth the firelight laughs at me. 


Beside it lies a cat in monkish frock 
Of furry gray, whose drowsy purr is all 
That breaks the silence, save a busy clock, 
Speeding the parting minutes, on the wall. 


Wrapped in warm peace I rest, till far away 
In the still house a gentle stir I hear, 
Light footsteps through the aistant chambers 
stray, 
Remote at first, but slowly drawing near. 


Breathless I watch, while through the open 
door, 
The friends I lost and long for, one by one, 
Gather about me in the dusk once more. 
Then my dream fades, and I awake alone. 
—Mildred Howells, in Century. 


For Very Little Folk 


The Story of the Good Little Piggie and 
His Friends. 


Once there was a little piggie, a very 
good little piggie, who obeyed his mother 
so well that often she let him out of the 
pen to play with his friends on the farm. 
One afternoon this little piggie was playing 
with them, when suddenly he heard his 
mother calling, “Piggie, wiggie, wiggie, wig- 
gie, wiggie!” 

“Piggie dear,” she said, as he ran to her, 
“take this and trot as fast as you can to 
market and get me a pail of milk for father’s 
supper tonight.” 

So Piggie took the pail between his teeth, 
and off he went to do what his mother told 
him. Now, you must remember that this 
little piggie was such a dear, good little 
Piggie that he had a great many friends 
among the other animals. So he had not 
gone far when who should spy him but his 
friend Bossie Calf. “Hello, there!” said the 
calf. “Where are you off to, Piggie?” 

“Tm going to market to bring my mother 
& pail of milk for father’s supper tonight,” 
squealed Piggie. 

“Are you? I believe I’ll go, too. I am 
80 fond of milk.” And the calf leaped over 
his master’s fence and away he went, scam- 
Pering after Piggie. 

By and by, who should come along but 
Piggie’s friend Billy Goat. “Mercy on us”; 
baa-ed Billie. “Where are’ you going in 
such a hurry, Bossie?” 

“Going with Piggie,” said the calf. 
“Where are you going, Piggie?” 


“Going to market to bring my mother a 
pail of milk for father’s supper tonight,” 
squealed Piggie, in a great hurry. 

“Are you? I believe I'll go, too. I am 
so fond of milk.” So Billie Goat ran out 
of the barnyard and after the calf. 

Just as they were passing the house, who 
should spy them but Rover, the dog. 

“Where are you going, Billie,” barked 
Rover, running out to the gate as he saw 
them rushing along. “Going with Bossie,” 
said the goat. 

“Where are you going, Bossie?” 

“Going with Piggie.” 

“Where are you going, Piggie?” 

“T am going to market to bring mother a 
pail of milk for father’s supper tonight,” 
squealed Piggie, in a great hurry. 

“Are you? I believe I'll go, too. I am 
so fond of milk.” So Rover hurried along 
up the road after the goat. 

Just as they turned into the road, who 
should come jumping along but Tabby the 
cat. 

“Well, well,” he meowed. “When did the 
circus come to town, Rover?” 

“This is not a circus parade,” said the 
dog, the goat, the calf and Piggie all at 
once, as they ran on. 

“Then, where are you 
again meowed Tabby. 

“Going with Billie,” barked Rover. 

“Where are you going, Billie?” 

“Going with Bossie.” 

“Where are you going, Bossie?” 

“Going with Piggie.” 

“Where are you going, Piggie?” 

“I am going to market to get my mother 
a pail of milk for father’s supper tonight,” 
squealed Piggie, in a great hurry. 

“Are you? I believe I'll go along. I am 
so fond of milk.” So Tabby raced along 
after Rover. 


going, Rover?” 





When they got to the market, Piggie told 
his friends to wait outside while he hurried 
in and got the milk for his father’s supper. 
It did not take him long, and he soon came 
trotting out because he was to hurry back 
home. 

“Give me a sup for politeness’ sake,” 
meowed Tabby the cat, as she stuck her 
head in the pail. “My, that’s good!” 

“Pass it to me, Tabby,” barked Rover 
the dog, “for politeness’ sake. My, that’s 
good!” 

“Give me a sup for politeness’ sake,” said 
Billie Goat. “My, that’s good.” 

“Do not forget me, Billie, for politeness’ 


sake,” said Bossie the calf. “My, that’s 
good!” 
“Oh, dear; oh, dear!” squealed Piggie, 


when he saw what had happened. “What 
shall I do?” And away he trotted all by 
himself with an empty pail, to tell his 
mother that he did really and truly get the 
milk, but that his friends had “supped” it 
all up! 


But just then the farmer came with a 
great big pail of milk and gave it all to 
them, so that the good little piggie and 
his father and mother had a fine supper, 
and much more milk than Piggie could have 
brought. 


Smile 
Awhile; 
And when you smile 
Another smiles, 
And soon there are miles 
And miles 
Of smiles, 
And life’s worth while 
Because you smile. 
—Our Juniors. 





THE FACE OF CHRIST. 


What kind of a face do you wear? 
Ought you not to give this a thought? 
You are always thinking about what 
kind of clothes you wear. I can hear 
you now. “Mother, when can I wear 
suspenders?” and that long drawn out, 
“M-o-t-h-e-r, Tommy Trumbo is wearing 
long p-a-n-t-s.” 

And there you are, all the time, wear- 
ing a long face and don’t know it. You 
probably wouldn’t look good in long 
trousers, but you certainly don’t look 
good in that face. 

The kind of a face one wears is much 
more important than his clothes. Old 
faces are harder to put off for new ones; 
they stick. They are worse than clothes 
that button in the back. The best way 
is to put on a Sunday-go-to-meeting face 
and wear it all the week. For no 
face full of sunlight and good cheer ever 
wears out. 





The Children’s Pulpit 


RICHARD W. GENTRY, PREACHER 


The world is full of faces. The past 
is full of faces. What kind of a face 
shall we take for our model? There is 
the face of Helen of Troy, beautiful to 
see; the face of Judas, a false face; the 
face of the good Samaritan, full of sym- 
pathy; but there is another face, the 
face of faces. Get mother to show you 
the picture a great Italian has painted 
of the face of Jesus. It must be that 
this picture looks something like the 
Christ. Something shines out of the 
eyes; like some pure light far above us, 
it seems to draw us, and we yield to its 
power. Jesus’ face must have been 
thoughtful; it must have been strong, 
for he died very bravely. It must have 
been steeped in tenderness, for he loved 
all mankind. To look on such a face 
men dropped their fishing nets and left 
the beaten walks of life. To wear such 
a face means to look like children of 
the King. He who so dresses is the true 
nobleman. 
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Sunday School Lesson 
By Professor Willett 


Nights and Days on the Deep* 


When Paul appealed from Festus, the pro- 
curator of Judea, to the emperor Nero, he 
understood full well all that it implied. He 
must expect to continue a prisoner indefinite. 
ly. Indeed, there was small probability that 
he would ever secure his freedom again. This 
seems actually to have been the case, for the 
scattered records of the New Testament leave 
us in doubt as to whether Paul ever emerged 
from his Roman prison except to witness 
with his death to the faith he had preached. 


The Way to Rome 

But, on the other hand, Paul knew that the 
appeal to Caesar would have two distinct 
values. It would free him from the present 
and pressing danger of assassination at the 
hands of the Jewish fanatics in Jerusalem, 
and it would open to him an assured path- 
way to Rome, the center of the world, the 
capital of the empire, the starting point of 
all its influences, political and commercial, 
which made it the wonder of the country. 
Here he wanted to be, that he might touch 
the heart of the world with his message of 
the Christ. There was a time when he had 
been satisfied with the provincial ministries 
of the Asiatic world. When the vision came 
to him at Troas, calling him into Europe, 
it seems to have been a surprise, but now 
his mind was widened with the contempla- 
tion of the world’s needs; nothing less 
than a continental apostolate satisfied him. 
He must see Rome. 

Criminals in Rome 

The transportation of prisoners to the cap- 
ital was a very common matter in the em- 
pire. Roman citizens had always the right 
of appeal to the emperor. But in addition 
to this there were certain state criminals 
who were more likely to meet adequate jus- 
tice in the capital than in the provinces. 
Probably great numbers of prisoners, both 
civic and military, were taken to Rome an- 
nually. There is a dreadful suggestiveness 
attached to this practice, for it cannot be 
doubted that the Roman populace dearly 
loved the spectacle of human torture and 
death. It took a great many victims to satis- 
fy the lust for blood which had been kindled 
in Rome as early as the times of Tiberius. 
It was difficult to feed the insatiable appetite 
unless victims were brought in by the score 
and hundred. It must not be supposed that 
Roman justice had so far declined that trans- 
portation to the capital implied condemna- 
tion, but when the hearing of a state pris- 
oner was to take place before an emperor 
like Tiberius, Claudius or Nero, it can easily 
be understood that a caprice of the royal 


*International Sunday-school Lesson for 
October 31, 1909. Paul a Prisoner—The Voy- 
age, Acts 27:1-26. Golden Text: “Commit 


thy way unto the Lord, trust also in him, 
and he shall bring it to pass,” Ps. 37:5. 
Memory verses, 22-24. 


mind, inclined strongly toward the horrors 
of the arena, must have sent many a guiltless 
victim to those shambles of humanity. 


Paul’s Companions 

Paul was committed to the hands of a 
centurion named Julius who seems to have 
been a kindly and gracious man. There was 
a considerable number of prisoners to make 
the same journey, guarded by Roman sol- 
diers who were responsible with their lives 
for the safety of the captives. Luke was 
apparently a member of the company, theugh 
whether as a prisoner or a passenger cannot 
be determined. And Aristarchus, a Mace- 
donian friend of Paul’s, is mentioned in the 
same list. 

The early portion of the voyage was un- 
eventful. The centurion put his prisoners 
on board a ship whose destination was 
Adramyttium, a city of Mysia on the coast 
of Asia Minor. It was impossible apparently 
to secure passage in a ship going directly to 
Rome. The sea traffic ef that period was 
very heavy, but it was mostly in freight, 
and passenger service was subject always to 
the demands of the freight routes. They 
would have to change ships on the Asian 
coast. Already the winds were unfavorable, 
and they were compelled, after touching at 
Sidon, to pass through the Sea of Cilicia on 
the north side of Cyprus, whereas a more 
direct route would have passed south of 
Cyprus. 

Beginnings of Danger 

At Myra, a city of Lycia, they disembarked, 
and were fortunate enough to find an Alex- 
andrian corn ship sailing to Italy. These 
ships brought the food supplies to Rome, 
and not infrequently that city was put to 
serious inconvenience by stormy weather 
which delayed the arrival of the ships from 
the south. 

Now began the dangerous part of the voy- 
age. They hoped to reach their destination 
before navigation closed in the autumn; but 
the winds were not propitious and several 
days passed before they were able to arrive 
abreast of the island of Crete. They finally 
reached a port on the southern coast of the 
island, whose name was promising, Fair 
Havens. The interest of Luke in all the 
details of this voyage is very clear, as in 
most of the travel narratives of Acts. Ap- 
parently he was familiar with the sea and 
its usages, for his language is not that of a 
landsman, but of a practised voyager. 


Dangers of the Sea 

By this time the autumn was fully come. 

The Jewish New Year was past and the Day 
of Atonement, which came on the tenth day 
of the seventh month, corresponding to the 
last of September and the first of October, 
had been left behind. To Paul, with his 
knowledge of the Mediterranean, it seemed 
too late in the year safely to trust them- 
selves further upon the Mediterranean. At 
the longest it would only be three er four 
months before navigation would open in the 


late winter and then they could proceed safe. 
ly to Rome. He begged the centurion to 
take this course. 

But the latter was unwilling to stay where 
they were. It could not have been a matter 
of expense, because the resources of the 
Roman government in all the ports and on all 
ships were at the disposal of an officer jour- 
neying to the capital with a company of pris. 
oners. But the centurion and the captain 
were anxious to reach a safer port, and no 
doubt the latter of the two wished to be rid 
of his responsible commission as early as con- 
venient. Moreover, the captain of the ship 
insisted that there was no special danger 
and that they might well proceed. To a 
landsman it often seems marvelous what 
risks sailors take in goimg to sea in unsafe 
vessels and at the most unpropitious times. 
Perhaps long custom makes them indifferent 
to perils that seem very vivid to less ex- 
perienced minds. At any rate, they deter- 
mined to go on, and in this judgment it ap- 
pears many of the company of prisoners and 
soldiers joined. 

The Tempest 

They were not necessarily bent on reaching 
Rome that autumn, and gradually there 
seems to have come to them the conviction 
that the last portion of the journey was im- 
possible. But, at least, they wished to reach 
a better harbor and they determined to make 
for Phenice toward the western end of Crete. 
It was this part of the journey that brought 
them to disaster. They had hardly left the 
sheltering port of Fair Havens when down 
from the high mountains of Crete there swept 
one of those sudden and terrific tempests 
calleu in the text Euraquilo, a term that was 
probably used by Roman seamen to er 
a northeast wind. The ship was caught, an 
as it was impossible to control its movements, 
it could only be allowed to drift. The small 
boat which was taken along for safety in an 
emergency was towed behind, and when they 
made an effort to bring it on deck, it was 
with the greatest difficulty that it could be 
accomplished. The continuance and severity 
of the storm made them anxious regarding 
the ship itself and they passed cables around 
it, whether under the keel or from stem to 
stern is not described, but probably the lat- 
ter, as the former would have been very 
difficult in such a storm. 

Paul’s Assurance 


But their great fear was that they should 
be driven to the coast of Africa and there 
fall upon the quicksands of the great Syrtis. 
To avoid this they took down all the sails, 
hoping thus to let the storm go by without 
being carried so swiftly before it. But dan- 
gers increased and soon they were compelled 
to throw overboard some parts of the ship's 
material, though what, is not stated. The 
grain was not sacrificed until later in the 
voyage. Then came a time of dire distress. 
Many days passed in the continued tumult 
of the tempest. Hope gradually vanished 
from their hearts. In the midst of this time 
of desperate distress it was Paul who en- 
couraged them with the assurance that in 
spite of the mistake made in leaving Crete, 
he felt confident that they would gain har 
bor. Of this he had been assured in a vision 
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of the night. When they left the coast of 
Crete Paul had warned them that the voyage 
could only be undertaken with the certainty 
of severe loss even of human life. Now he 
assured them that only the ship and its cargo 
must be sacrificed; all of those who journeyed 
would be saved. 
The Stormy Coast 


After two weeks of this terrible experience, 
in which they had managed to avoid the 
African coast by desperate efforts, but were 
wholly unaware of their position, they found 
themselves one night approaching land. With- 
out compass the ancient mariner had to de- 
pend wholly upon the sight of the heavens 
for his course. But the heavens they had 
not seen by day or night for all.this time. 
They had no conjecture, therefore, where they 
were. The darkness added fresh terror to 
the situation. The noise of the breakers 
they could hear in the distance, but there 
was no comfort in the sound, for the coast 
meant only a more certain death. Their 
soundings showed that they were coming 
closer to the shore, and with the greatest 
anxiety they let down four anchors out of 
the stern of the ship, that it might not 
swing round with the wind, and waited the 
issue of daynight. ; 

The next morning showed them the island 
of Malta and with it their most desperate 
danger. The soldiers decided that their only 
chance for life consisted in the massacre of 
the prisoners and a bold dash for shore in the 
little boat. Paul prevented this by sternly 
warning the centurion that this step would 
be fatal. The ship was rapidly going to 
pieces, having been beached at a point where 
the surf was very high. The only chance 
was to cling to floating bits of the wreck. 
At last all the 276 men got safely to land 
in one way or another. And so another peril 
of Paul’s life was safely passed and he was 
set down in this strange and hazardous man- 
ner upon a spot which has been memorable 
from that day to this as one of the interest- 
ing scenes in his journey to Rome. From this 
place onward the voyage was made in safety, 
and soon Paul came to the shores of Italy, 
where rejoicing friends welcomed him and 
bore him company to the gates of Rome. 


Prayer Meeting 
By Silas Jones 


TOPIC OCTOBER 20. 
The Cynic’s Challenge Accepted. Psalin 4:6-8 


This topic might have been stated, “The 
Slanderer Answered.” Some one told a ma- 
licious lie. The psalmist and his associates 
were brought into trouble and danger. He 
prayed for protection and for the revival of 
faith in the hearts of those who were dis- 
couraged by the tongue of slander. His 
enemy may have been a cynic. Doubtless 
there is a cynical element in the character 
of every liar. Men who have no regard for 
the truth cannot be said to have profound 
faith in the moral outcome of human en- 
deavor. Perhaps we are justified in classing 
the liar among the cynics. 


The Slander of the Multitude 

“Thou shalt not take up a false report.” 
The ancient command does not déter many 
who pretend to believe the Bible “from cover 
to cover” from accepting with eagerness and 
spreading with zeal false reports about public 
men. Dr. Osler made a facetious remark 
about the disposal of men sixty years old 
and many believe, in spite of all explanations, 
that he advocated the chloroforming of old 
people. If we would only deal honestly with 
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the reputations of men, the truth would 
have a better chance. Had we asked the 
question, “Is it likely that a man of Dr. 
Osler’s standing and ability would advocate 
the killing of old people?” the absurdity of 
the report about him would have been mani- 
fest. We have no right to believe on the 
testimony of some reporter unknown to us 
that a man honored by leading universities 
for his knowledge and character is acting 
like a mental and moral idiot. If the multi- 
tude delighted in the truth as much as it 
does in the sensational, there would be no 
ground for the conviction of a foreign writer 
that “no civilized country in the world has 
been content with newspapers so grossly con- 
temptible as those which are read from New 
York to San Francisco.” The inaccuracies of 
the newspaper are the inaccuracies of their 
readers. We have not sufficiently developed 
our sense of responsibility for what we read. 
Who Will Show ‘Us Any Good? 

The faint-hearted among those whom the 
psalmist represented began to doubt whether 
fortune would ever smile upon them again. 
They and not their enemies asked, “Who will 
show us any good?” But the discouraged 
man is always in danger of becoming a cynic. 
One who feels that the world holds nothing 
good for him will have difficulty in believing 
that justice and truth are more than idle 
dreams. The psalmist was saved by his 
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faith in God. He lay down to sleep in the 
confidence that his destiny was in the keeping 
of Jehovah and that slanderous tongues could 
do him no permanent injury. His faith put 
him in possession of a future in which he saw 
the vindication of the righteous. It is the 
function of religion to give meaning to the 
present moment by disclosing the possibilties 
of the soul. The religious man does not act 
according to the pleasure or pain of the 
moment; these do not constitute his measure 
of value. He fixes the value of an experience 
in accordance with its spiritual content. The 
malicious lie may be embarrassing for a time 
but heewvill not shun his duty and he will not 
be alienated from God because some one has 
said the thing that is not true. It used to 
be required of men of honor that they dis- 
play their love of truth by fighting any one 
who lied about them. In some benighted 
parts of the world today pistols and knives 
are considered the most persuasive argu- 
ments for personal dignity and integrity. The 
man of faith disposes of slander by what he 
shows himself to be. George Washington 
was maligned by political opponents. His 
answer was his service to his country. He 
did not desert the post of duty to indulge in 
wrathful denunciations of his detractors. His 
is an example of true faith. We trust God 
when we devote all our energies to the right- 
eous cause 
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Christian Endeavor 
By W. D. Endres 


TOPIC OCTOBER 24. 
Why Some Men and Women Do Not Succeed. 
Josh. 1: 1-9. 


The question of success is a question of 
ideals. We when we realize that 
for which we strive. If the ideal be low 
and unworthy, the success will be of like 
character, if the ideal noble and lofty, then 
the success will be of the same nature. Mr. 
Harriman acquired both fame and riches. 
Viewed from these standpoints he was a great 
success; but because of the business methods 
employed in the building up of his fortune 
we do not think of pointing him out to 
American boys and girls as a moral ideal. 


succeed 


Christian Success 

From the Christian point of view there is 
little doubt as to what we mean by success. 
Yertainly it is not the gratification of a vain 
ambition, nor is it the piling up of a great 
fortune. It is the achievement of a good 
character which can be realized only by ad- 
herence to and the doing of worthy deeds. 
Too ofteWQ we assume if we do not say that 
only those succeed who attain a personal 
distinction in a given field of activity. But 
to choose such a standard is to doom ninety- 
nine out of one hundred persons to failure. 
Only a few men become famous through 
their fortune, or their accomplishments in 
science, invention or art. Who in your com- 
munity has attained such distinction? Pos- 
sibly one, but most likely none\at all. Are 
you willing to admit that the thousands who 
make up your community along with your- 
self are failures in life? Are they not hon- 
est? Do they not toil? Do they not have 
good homes? Are they not companionable? 
Is not the world a little brighter for their 
having lived? Then have they failed? Im- 
possible! He who has been clean in his per- 
sonal life, true to his family, industrious in 
his daily task, just to his fellows, kind to 
the helpless and walks humbly before his 
God has succeeded even though an ungrate- 
ful world allows his bones to bleach in a 
potter’s field. 

Such a standard places success in the reach 
of any man, no matter how lowly his station 
or narrow his opportunity. The opportunity 
is before the washerwoman and the princess 
alike. The widowed mother who supports 
her children with her daily wage may be 
just as successful as the multi-millionaire, 
with a long record of philanthropic deeds. 
Many people fail of success because their 
ideas of what success is are erroneous. 


Need of Will and Courage 


Nor must we overlook two very essential 
qualifications in every man’s equipment for 


success. Oversight here is the cause of many 
failures in life. They are force of will and 
courage of conviction. These are pleasure 


loving days and we buy it sometimes at 
great cost. Two young men threw off what 
they called the restraints of the Christian 
life, and sought the pleasures of dissipation, 
carousals, and sensual indulgences. After a 
time they tired of them, told their pastor 
what they had been doing, and sought such 
relief as he was able to give. But when told 
what to do, one did not have the courage to 
right himself before the world. The other 
lacked courage and strength to do alone what 
both acknowledged to be right. They are 
living in sin and misery today and making 
confessed failures of their lives. These young 
men are types of thousands who are ruining 
lack courage and 


their lives because they 
force of character. 
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Charles S. Earley has moved from Lenora, 
to Hill City, Kan., where he has accepted a 
call to preach. 


Arthur Downs, minister at Mayview, Mo., 
is holding a meeting with his home church 
assisted by Charles E. McVay as singer. 


The Disciples of Mississippi are looking 
forward with enthusiasm to their state con- 
vention to be held October 23. 

T. A. Boyer of the First Church, Oakland, 
Cal., was called to Illinois by the death of 
his father. 

Grenville Snell is in a good meeting at 
Mound City, Mo. A week ago there had been 
sixteen accessions to the church. 

J. T. Ogle, Paris, Texas, was sent to the 
Centennial by his church. This expression of 





Rev. Harry F. Burns, Office Editor of the 
Christian Century. 


esteem will yield a ten-fold harvest for the 
church, 

The church at Greenville, Ill, is plan- 
ning for a great meeting in January led by 
Evangelists Violett and Dakin—Ivan W. 
Agee is the minister there. 


Guy I. Hoover and wife, of Tipton, Ind., 
are attending the Centenjal convention, with 
light hearts, for their church, very graciously, 
pays their expenses of travel. 


C. E. Boynton, Huntsville, Texas, has ac- 
cepted a call to the North Side Church, Dallas, 
Texas, and will begin work there about the 
first of November. 


Chas. M. Schoonover and wife are attend- 
ing the Centennial Convention by the cour- 
tesy of their church at Bonham, Texas, which 
elected them delegates with all expenses paid. 


H. H. Wilson of the North Side Church, 
Fresno, Cal., has accepted a call to the Pa- 
cifie Grove, Cal, church. His people at 
Fresno greatly regret his departure. 
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The church at Manilla, Ind. with W. R 
Jinnett as pastor, has just closed a meeting 
in which they had the assistance of Roscoe 
C. Smith as evangelist and F. E. Trucksesg 
as singer. 


Large audiences greeted W. B. Craig the 
two Sundays of his ministry with the Lenox 
Ave. Church, New York eity, October 3 and 
10. It is reported that the church has calleg 
Mr. Craig as pastor. 


Two more churches—Armington, IIl., ang 
Maryville, Mo..—are sending their pastors to 
the Centennial Convention. John C. Lappin 
and L. O. Bricker are the respective pastors, 
This growing custom among our good 
churches is both just and courteous and 
should become a habit everywhere. 


A. L. Ward, pastor of the church at Boul- 
der, Colo., reports that more than one hun- 
dred people have expressed their preference 
for the Christian Church, in the union meet- 
ings being held by “Billy” Sunday in that 
city. 


Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Craig, of Logansport, 
Ind., have but recently returned from a two 
months’ vacation spent in Canada and the 
Northwest. Mr Craig has announced a series 
of sermons on the general subject, “Messages 
from Mountains, Clouds, Deserts, and Rivers.” 


Nathaniel and Ezra Jacks, father and son, 
closed a meeting at Clarendon, Texas, Sep- 
tember 27, in which there were forty-four 
additions to the church. The evangelists 
speak highly of the work of the pastor, J. D. 
White. 


H. E. VanHorn has just entered upon his 
fourth year of service with the church at 
Capitol Hill, Des Moines. The Des Moines 
church has a way of keeping its preachers 
with them, and the growth of the churches 
there is in no small degree due to this fact. 


J. C. Todd is doing excellent work at 
Bloomington, Ind. The church in this uni- 
versity town is rapidly becoming one of the 
best in the brotherhood. It supports Mrs. 
Alexander Paul, Wuhu, China, as Living-link 
missionary. 


H. M. Garn, lately pastor of the church 
at Augusta, Ill, has been elected teacher of 
New Testament Greek in Christian Univer- 
sity, Canton, Mo. Mr. Garn has a good 
educational equipment for his work, and the 
school at Canton is to be congratulated upon 
adding him to her faculty. 


The Teacher Training Class of the Los 
Angeles City Union has selected E. W. Thorn- 
ton of the Naomi Avenue Christian Church 
as their instructor. He has nearly 100 Sun- 
day-school teachers now _ enrolled. Mr. 
Thornton has equipped himself especially for 
this work. 


W. F. Turner of the Central Church, as- 
sisted William Price, minister at the Howett 
Street Chapel, Peoria, Ill., in a meeting con- 
tinuing eighteen days with twenty-one con- 
fessions of faith and seven others added to 
the church. C. H. Altheide led the music. 
The attendance and general interest was 
splendid. Mr. Turner says “the people had 
a mind to work,” and predicts good things 
for the chapel in the future. 


Miss Martha Abigail Keeler, the eldest 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. W. P. Keeler, of 
the Englewood Church, Chicago, entered into 
the larger life, September 26, 1909. Miss 
Keeler had since her eleventh year been 4 
member of the Englewood Church, and un- 
usually active in its work. She had but 
recently become a teacher in the Sunday- 
school, and at the funeral service conducted 
by her pastor, C. G. Kindred, the class at- 
tended in a body. 
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John R. Ewers, of Our Church Men depart- 
ment, and pastor of the East End Church, 
rttsburg, is making large plans for the de- 
velopment of the Sunday-school. In his bul- 
letin he says, “We propose to make our 
Sunday-school the best department in this 
church. The best people are to teach, the 
best equipment is to be secured, the most 
modern methods are to be employed, the 
graded lessons are to be introduced, and new 
scholars are to be attracted to our elegant 
school.” 

A very successful work has been accom- 
plished in a quiet way by J. P. Myers, pastor 
of the church at Shelbyville, Ind. This con- 
gregation built a beautiful new church in 
1901; since that time they have been heavily 
burdened with debt. About a year ago they 
were led by their pastor to undertake as a 
Centennial aim, the clearing the church of all 
indebtedness. They are within three hun- 
dred dollars of the goal, and have set Oc- 
tober 10 as a day for a great celebration 
and mortgage burning. 


Our presses begin to turn too early this 
week to publish the usual telegrams. Many 
of our readers will be able to get the latest 
reports face to face with the evangelists 
and other workers at Pittsburg. However, 
we have on hand a wire from W. J. Minges, 
received October 4, too late for publication 
last week. It comes from Kansas City, Mo., 
and says “Thirty-two added yesterday; two 
hundred and fifty-one in seventeen days. 
Considering size of church and limited field, 
this meeting is a signal victory. Meeting 
continues.” 


The new $25,000 church was dedicated at 
Petersburg, Ill., the last Sunday in Septem- 
ber by F. M. Rains. At the time of the dedi- 
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Centennial Hymn 
By W. T. Moore. 
Tune—“Eventide.” 


One hundred fruitful years have rolled away, 
Our faithful pioneers have gone to rest; 
And here on this memorial, happy day, 
We honor those who now are with the 
blest. 


But while we honor all our sainted dead, 
We'll praise him most who made their lives 
complete, 
We'll place the victor’s crown upon his head, 
While all assembled here bow at his feet. 


Then gracious Lord accept the praise we 
bring, 
Tis all on earth we have to offer thee; 
Make glad our thankful hearts while now 
we sing 
Thy praise on this our second jubilee. 


And as we turn to meet the coming strife, 
May thy strong arm uphold and keep us 
still, 
Be to us yet the Way, the Truth, the Life, 
And we will try to humbly do thy will. 





cation there remained an indebtedness of 
$7,500, but this was more than provided for 
by the pledges of the day. A thing pro- 
phetic of a better day was the attitude of 
the other churches, every one of which dis- 
missed its services that they might have 
fellowship with the Christian Church, and 
they joined with her in rejoicing at the dedi- 
cation of this beautiful house of worship free 
of all indebtedness. 

Word has been reecived at this office of 
the death of J. B. Mayfield, until recently 
pastor of the church at Butler, Mo., where 
his son, W. M. Mayfield, now ministers. It 
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will be remembered by many readers of the 
Christian Century that only last spring 
Brother Mayfield was compelled on account 
of failing health to give up his work at 


Butler. For many years Brother Mayfield 
has been pastor of churches in Illinois and 
Missouri, and jn each of these states there 
are many to whom the announcement of his 
death will bring sadness, and who will find 
their consolation in the hope of the Christian. 


A lack of grace is too frequently shown 
by a new pastor toward the work of his 
predecessor. Sometimes the incoming leader 
is tempted to describe the’ condition of the 
church in depreciative terms ‘in order to 
enhance the significance of his own work. 
This is not so with B. H. Cleaver, who has 
just taken the church at Lewiston, Ill. His 
appreciation of the ministry of Walter Kline 
who preceded him is refreshing. “Mr. Kline 
did much for the congregation,” he says, 
“bringing it to a place of respect in the city. 
This is a county seat, the church building 
is rather inadequate, but the congregation 
is united and anxious to do larger things. 
Especially is this true of the Bible-school, 
which was more than quadrupled during Mr. 
Kline’s ministry.” 

Another church has been dedicated in Bal- 
timore, Md., named the Wilhelm Park Church. 
It is an outgrowth of a mission which has 
been conducted for several years at Wilhelm 
Park, the meetings being held at the home 
of various members of the congregation. 
Funds for the erection of the church were 
raised by popular subscription, and the lot 
on which the building stands was donated to 
the congregation by the Union Stock Yards 
Company. Thomas B. Shearer, of Fleming- 
ton, Pa., who will be pastor of the church, 
delivered his first sermon in the new build- 
ing before a large gathering on the evening 
of dedication day, October 3. Peter Ainslee 
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officiated at the dedicatory service, assisted 
by B. A. Abbott and H. F. Lutz. 


By courtesy of his church, E. J. Arnot, of 
the Northwest Mission, Chicago, will attend 
the Centennial celebration at Pittsburg. 


James N. Crutcher is speaking to large 
audiences in his church at Sioux City, Ia., 
and the church is most hopeful over the 
prospects for growth. Mr. Crutcher will not 
attend the Centennial convention, being de- 
tained by a union meeting under the leader- 
ship of W. E. Beiderwolf, which begins Oc- 
tober 10. Immediately after the close of this 
meeting Mr. Critcher will lead his church 
in a two weeks’ meeting. 


Cecil J. Armstrong, pastor at Troy, N. Y., 
is prospering exceptionally in his work this 
year. Perhaps no little of his success is due 
to the habit of private preparation for his 
pulpit ministry. In a personal note to a friend 
he reveals the fact that he reads one good 
sermon every morning when he first reaches 
his study. “I do not read it,” he says, 
“from a homiletical point of view, nor do I 
read for sermonic material. I read it for 
the spiritual good that I can get from it. 
I try to imagine that the gifed preacher is 
in his pulpit and I am in his audience.” If 
sermons are good for the people they are 
surely equally good for a preacher. And 
inasmuch as the preacher has but little 
chance to hear preaching it is well for him to 
habitually cultivate such a habit as Mr. 
Armstrong describes. 


The University Church, Bethany, Nebraska, 
was dedicated the first Sunday in October. 
F. M. Rains was in charge of the service. 
This new building is one of the most beauti- 
ful, most commodious, and serviceable houses 
of worship in the state. It is built of Mil- 
waukee pressed brick, with cement stone 
trimmings and tile roof. The auditorium 
has a seating capacity of fifteen hundred and 
the Sunday-school assembly room of one 
thousand. There are twenty-four Sunday- 
school class rooms in the building and each 
department of the school can meet in a room 
of its own. Harry Otis Pritchard has been 
pastor of this church for two years, and it 
is under his leadership that this great work 
has been accomplished. 


At Albia, Iowa, where C. V. Allison is pas- 
tor, a record has been made during the last 
year which shows what business management 
can accomplish. A year ago when Mr. Alli- 
son became pastor of the church there was 
a debt of $2,200, accumulated by current 
expense deficits. Now the regular offerings 
of the church have exceeded the expenses 
even during the summer months. The pas- 
tor says the changed conditions are because 
of the work of the finance committee, which 
secures a pledge from every member of the 
church, and then keeps an account with each 
member, sending out to each one a state- 
ment each quarter. When one falls behind 
with his pledge, the committee sees that a 
personal call is made and prompt adjustment 
of the matter arranged. 


W. A. Parker, who, during the past eight 
years has accomplished a very remarkable 
work at Emporia, Kansas, has resigned and 
entered Harvard University, where he will 
pursue a course of study leading to the de- 
gree of Doctor of Philosophy. Mr. Parker 
was one of the important factors in the 
direction of the work of the Disciples in 
Kansas, and in his own city, both within 
and without his church, no one was more 
universally loved than he. But for some 


time Mr. Parker has been feeling the need 
of the special study implied in the work for 
the higher degree, for the man who would 
lead the people in meeting the great issues 
before the church today; therefore his ac- 
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tion. He leaves a united church, and one 
that will doubtless continue to win new 
battles for the cause. 

Eugene N. Duty, the new pastor of the 
Second Christian Church, at Milwaukee, 
Wis., corner Prospect avenue and Park piace, 
is a native of Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, and a 








Eugene N. Duty 


graduate of Bethany College, Bethany, Va. 
Previous to studying for the ministry he 
was connected with the Mellon National 
Bank of Pittsburg, the largest banking house 
in Pennsylvania. He was called to the pas- 
torate of the Chapel Hill (W. Va.) Christian 
Church and held the position for two years. 
He is an A. B. of Bethany College and has 
spent a year in the Yale Graduate and Divin- 
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ity schools, and had he remained another 
year he would have taken his M. A. ang 
his theological degree. Mr. Duty expects to 
finish his course in Chicago University jn 
the near future, while still holding his pas- 
torate in Milwaukee. Mr. Duty is a preacher 
of more than ordinary merit. He supplied 
the pastorate at Naugatuck, Conn., during 
the summer months for the First Baptist 
Church of Naugatuck, Union City, Conp. 
While there during the three months from 
June to September, Mr. Duty took fourteen 
into the church, seven by confession and bap- 
tism and seven by letter or statement. The 
Second church in Milwaukee was organized 
during the past snmmer, Professor Shermap 
Kirk, of Des Moines, leading them in build. 
ing a house in less time than a week. 


Another church has been after H. 0. 
Breeden to become its pastor. This time it 
is the Central Church, Denver, Colorado; 
and their call has been accepted by Dr. 
Breeden, who began work with the church 
the first Sunday in October. Dr. Breeden 
is too well known by the readers of the 
Christian Century to need a word of com- 
mendation at our hands. His work of eigh. 
teen years in Des Moines gave him a lasting 
place in the hearts of Disciples everywhere, 
For the past three years he has held most 
helpful meetings in all parts of the country. 
During the last few months some of the best 
churches in California, and Eureka College, 
have sought to bring his genius to the solv- 
tion of their tasks, but he was not in a posi- 
tion to accede to any of their requests. 
Mrs. Breeden has been ill for many months, 
but is now, we are glad to know, rapidly im- 
proving, and her physicians think the Colo- 
rado climate will be a further benefit to her. 
This is a great move for this great old 
church, and we dare to hope that Dr. 
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Baptists. 
Christian Worker, Pittsburg, Pa. 


Baptists and Disciples are 
Drawing Nearer Together 


Every Disciple and every Baptist will wish to be informed upun the 
history of the relationship sustained between these two bodies in the 
The most authoritative work on this subject extant is 


The Early Relation and Separa- 
tion of Baptists and Disciples 


By Dr. Errett Gates 
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The dominant personality of Alexander Campbell is so brought out as to give 
to what might be regarded as the dry details of ecclesiastical history and contro- 
A valuable contribution to the history of 
the American church.—The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 
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the hope that the separation of 1830 was not final. The Disciples have not changed 
They practically occupy the position of 1830. The Baptists on the other 
hand have really given up the Philadelphia Confession of Faith with its obsolete 
Calvinistie doctrines and are so near to usin the New Testament plea that had 
they occupied this place in 1830 there would uever have been a separation. We 
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might be read not only by our people all over the land, but scattered among the 
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Breeden’s work here may even surpass what 
be has done in former years. 

The Sunday-school at Chagrin Falls, Ohio, 
held its annual rally October 10. P. C. Hill 
is superintendent. 

Nelson H. Trimble, pastor of the Chris- 
tian Center, Baltimore, has been extended 
a call to become pastor of the Metropolitan 
Church, Chicago, from whose pastorate A. ‘I’. 
Campbell recently resigned. The wife of Mr. 
Trimble, is an ordained minister and is 
assistant pastor of Christian Center. Mrs. 
Trimble is conducting evangelistic meetings 
at Fork, Baltimore County, Md., and twelve 
members have already been added to the 
church. At Joppa, Md., a meeting held 
recently by Mrs. Trimble resulted in fourteen 
new members. 

The Christian Temple of Baltimore, Md., 
celebrated the eighteenth anniversary of the 
pastor, Peter Ainslee, Sunday, October 3. 
The church was richly decorated and a spe- 
cial program of service rendered. A number 
of letters of congratulation were read from 
prominent ministers throughout the brother- 
hood. In his address to his congregation 
Mr. Ainslee pointed out some items of growth 
during the years of his leadership. He said 
in part: “This day marks the eighteenth 
anniversary of my ministry with this same 
congregation, which on October 1, 1891, num- 
bered less than one hundred, and now it 
has become one of the largest in the city. 
In these years I have seen four churches 
sent out from this congregation and a mis- 
sion planted and maintained by this congre- 
gation at Wuhu, China. I have also seen 
the undenominational home for young ladies 
established at 1524 West Fayette street, 
which has had on its register the names 
of more than 300 young ladies in the ten 
years of its history. I have likewise seen 
the seminary open its sixth session for Bible 
study; I have seen the beginning of an or- 
phanage society and I have seen eighteen of 
our young people enter the ministry or other 
schools for larger preparation for the min- 
istry and missionary fields. I have seen the 
valuation of our property, including the tem- 
ple and its branches, increase from $10,000 
to $115,000 in these years.” Mr. Ainslee will 
ask his people at the end of two years more 
of pastoral ministry to give him a two years’ 
leave of absence that he may do evangelistic 
work to which he has been often called. 

Dr. Arthur Holmes, whom many of our 
readers will remember for his address at the 
Congress last year, and who has been for 
four years Religious Work Director of the 
Y. M. C. A., Philadelphia, has just accepted 
the position of Instructor in Psychology in 
the University of Pennsylvania. Mr. Holmes 
received the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
from this university last year. He and J. B. 
Lichtenberger, who has just entered upon 
his duties as Assistant professor of Sociology 
in the University of Pennsylvania, will repre- 
sent the Disciples in this great university. 
Of the work of Dr. Holmes the Philadelphia 
Y. M. C. A. bulletin says: “Our religious and 
educational activities have been brought to a 
high state of efficiency under his careful 
direction. In this connection we quote our 
General Chairman’s comment on his service: 
‘Dr. Holmes’ resignation is accepted with 
sincere regret, as I feel he has rendered a 
valuable and very satisfactory service to our 
Association in connection with the religious 
and educational work. I wish you would 
tender him the very best wishes of myself as 
Well as the other members of the Committee 
of Management for his success in the impor- 
tant position which he is about to accept in 
the Psychological Department of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. Dr. Holmes is an 
Ohioan, reared in the country, where he laid 
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school. With an early mechanical bent, he 
spent several years at a trade, which brought 
him the double result of means to secure 
further college training and the practical 
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disposition which has opened to him the 
fraternity of railroad men. In 1899 he was 
graduated from Hiram College, Ohio, and 
entered immediately upon the double task 
of a pastorate in Philadelphia and graduate 
work in the University. In 1904 he finished 
his graduate course, spent a year in teaching 
and preaching, with further study in Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, at the State University, 
and came to the Y. M. C. A. in 1905. He 
received his doctorate from the University 
here in 1908.” 
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The Third Church, Indianapolis, has broken 
ground for the new building at Broadway 
and Seventeenth street. The new property 
will represent an outlay of about $80,000. 
Harry G. Hill is serving his third year with 
this wide awake congregation. 


Granville Snell recently held a very pleas- 
ant meeting with the Orchid Church, DeKalb 
County, Mo. Results, twenty additions, 
fifteen confessions and baptisms. The music 
was in charge of Charles M. Wales, pastor 
of Union Star. Mr. Snell is to return for 
a meeting there next year. 


The Richland, Mo., meeting conducted by J. 
M. Lowe, closed Oct. 3, with twenty-three ac- 
cessions, mostly men, a goodly number for a 
discouraged conutry church. The evangelist 
was well paid and a neat sum left in the 
treasury. New lights were installed, a C. K. 
Society organized. Mr. Lowe is now ina short 
meeting at New Bloomfield, Mo., where a 
new church was dedicated last Sunday by 
T. A. Abbott. 


Walter L. Martin has closed his work with 
the University Heights Church, Fredonia, 
California, and will after the Centennial be 
ready to accept other work. During the last 
year of Mr. Martin’s service at Fredonia there 
were fifty-six accessions to the church in 
regular services, and special attention was 
given to the work of the Sunday-school. 


The Sunday-schools of Bonham, Texas, 
are an important feature of the life of the 
city. During September, the average at- 
tendance for all the schools of the city was 
2,012, and the total offering $55.42. At the 
Christian church the average attendance was 
395. The time has come when the man who 
would make a true estimate of the forces 
that make the life of a town, or country, can 
not fail to consider the Sunday-school. 
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Chicago 


By Orvis 


The past three weeks we have been out- 
lining the present possessions of the Disciples 
of Christ in Chicago. We have ventured to 
lay bare our weakness along with describing 

We have dragged the skeleton 
a family closet and have dealt 


our strength 
from many 
with the utmost candor with our situation 
here. We are now turning from the role of 
historian and diagnostician to that of prophet. 
Here we shall have more liberty, though we 
shall endeavor to prophesy upon the basis 


of our present achievements. 


Our Present Possessions 

We have not lived all these years in Chi- 
cago in vain. As the decades have come and 
gone, we have gained vision through experi- 
ence and are more ready than ever to attack 
our problems. It is a long sweep from the 
time when the pastor of the largest church 
in Chicago wanted that we should have a 
single central church in the city, to the 
present hour when we are frankly recog- 
njzing the necessity of diverse churches with 
varied programs. Of the fifty years of his- 
tory in Chicago and more, no period has 
been more fruitful than the past fifteen years. 
For our first twenty-five years we had only 
four churches to show for our labors and 
none of them housed in adequate buildings. 
The past fifteen years we have increased this 
number until we have twenty-two churches 
with settled ministries and now several of 
our churches have buildings worth thirty or 
forty thousand dollars and we have a total 
of eighteen church buildings either partially 
or totally paid for. 

Not only do we have the five thousand 
Disciples in the twenty-two churches, but we 
can boast of an unusually competent group 
of church workers in the ministry and the 
laity. Our ministry will strike a higher aver- 
age in ability and education than any other 
in the city. We have a larger per cent of 
university trained men and have more men 
known over the city in proportion to our 
numbers than any other group here. Where 
in Chicago is there a preacher like our Dr. 
Willett? Where is there a pastor in any 
pulpit of the city with more thorough schol- 
arship or with keener analysis of church 
problems than Dr. Ames? Where is there a 
writer in the city’s ministry with a more 
human touch than that of George Campbell? 
We pause not from lack of other names that 
are worthy of mention. With a group of 
preachers only one-fourth as large as the 
next largest religious body in the city, and 
only one-tenth the size of the Methodist min- 
istry, we are given an equal share in the 
councils and projects of the city’s life. In 
our ministry are the younger men who will 
not simply pattern the strength of the older 
group, but are already striking out in new 
paths of achievement. 

Our churches, too, have learned much. 
Through the survival of the fittest we have 
at last a group of churches adapted to the 
city environment. Many have died in the 
days gone by and many have been born. Out 
of them all is a group that has esprit de corps 
and experience in the city task. They were 
projected on a wave of revivalism. They 
have learned to be conservative and construc- 
tive in their methods and to suspect the 
newly arrived leader who would finish the 
task in six months. They have evangelism 
more than any group of churches in the 
brotherhood, but it is a quiet, teaching evan- 
gelism that is producing the solid results 
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that were achieved by the similar evangelism 
of the fathers of the movement. 

We have a missionary policy which is in- 
tensive rather than expansive. We have 
looked out on the work of the great religious 
bodies who have succeeded in Chicago. We 
have seen that they struck a blow only with 
a clinched fist. They never went into a com- 
munity except with a program big enough to 
succeed. We are now working on this plan. 
We are paying enough to get good mission 
pastors, some of them as strong as our larg- 
est churches can employ. We are getting 
ready to stimulate and aid building projects. 
We are refraining from going into new com- 
munities without seeing our way clear to 
carry on a worthy work. Such a policy could 
only come out of experience. From the mis- 
takes of the past, as well as its successes, 
we have our guidance for the future. 


What We May Expect to Come to Pass 
Shortly 

We are on the eve of greater things in 
Ohicago. Our brethren here have keenly 
felt the rebuke which came with the publish- 
ing of the pictures of our church buildings. 
One pastor jocularly offered to bribe us if 
we would not print the picture of his place 
of worship. But we are soon to have better 
church buildings. We think that before next 
Easter we shall join in the dedication of three 
new church buildings in Chicago at Austin, 
Evanston and Chicago Heights. These are 
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but preliminary steps in each community 
toward buildings that will be worth fifty 
thousand dollars each. Other churches are op 
the eve of building so that within five years, 
the grouping of our church buildings wij 
teu another story. 

Our churches are on the eve of trying new 
methods. The Irving Park church proposes 
introducing a building for social purposes 
fulfilling the function of a Y. M. C. A., since 
there is no such organization in the suburb, 
The new Austin building will be called the 
“Annex” or some similar name, for it will 
be the home of social activities. The Chi. 
cago Heights church is projecting a social pro- 
gram. The Hyde Park church has its own 
peculiar methods. The Harvey church jg 
now busy studying local needs with social] 
program in view. The Evanston church has 
several institutional features in actual opera- 
tion, among them a night school—the only 
one in the suburb—with an enrollment of 
twenty-five. The Metropolitan church will 
erect an out and out down-town institutional 
church. The Englewood pastor dreams of a 
training school and a neighborhood house, 
This does not exhaust the list of programs 
for social effectiveness. We have had our 
period of dogmatic interest. It has left our 
ministry with a great majority on the side 
of a modern theology. We are now to have 
our period of social jnterest in which we shall 
avail ourselves of modern thinking in an 
even more vital way. 

We are shortly to have more initiative in 
the great movements of the city. We are 
represented in the best clubs of the town. 
Here the prophets of Chicago’s future gather 
from every profession and every walk of life. 
Our men have come to have ideas about 
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things and programs for action. It shall 
soon be that we will not simply be asked to 
co-operate but we shall find the religious 
forces of Chicago looking to us for leadership 
in critical times. 


Why We May Hope for Great Success in 


Chicago 
While we may frankly recognize that we 
have not yet attained, we have no reason for 


pessimism over the ultimate outcome. Some 
would say, the Disciples are a rural people 
and will never succeed in the cities. All 
churches were predominantly rural fifty years 
ago. Some have made more rapid adjust- 
ment. We are destined to make more thor- 
ough adjustment. 

First of all, we shall succeed in Chicago 
and in every metropolis because we are lib- 
eral. “In matters of opinion, liberty” is not 
an idle boast for the Disciples, even in the 
light of recent events. No self-appointed 
pope has ever gotten undisputed sway among 
us. No attempt at the suppression of free 
speech has ever succeeded or is likely to 
succeed. The city man is by nature a rad- 
He will brook no church that would put 


ical. 













Rev. Orvis F. Jordan, Pastor at Evanston and 
Chicago Secretary. 








a blind bridle on him. There is no church in 
the today with such a definite 
and yet with such a range of liberty along 
with it as have It augurs our accep- 
tance by the city mind. 

We shall succeed in the cities because we 
We are democratic by reason 


city program 


we, 


are democratic. 


of our recent extraction from the country 
life. We are democratic because we have a 
brief history and few traditions. It is our 


good fortune that we have no more immense- 
ly rich men than have. The note of 
democracy has been sounded in the city and 
will be taken up by a million voices. We 
have no rented pews to bar out the poor. 
We have not even a clerical aristocracy. We 
shall be a church of the people, with some 
very rich and some very poor, but with the 
solid and moral middle class in our ranks. 

The test of a prophet in Deuteronomy is 
whether his word comes to pass. We feel 
there is no soul in our brotherhood that has 
true reason to hope for anyt!ing other than 
success in our great cities. 


we 


Gipsy Smith in Chicago 
Gypsy Smith began his Chicago campaign 
last Sunday evening, and before the greatest 
congregation that ever greeted an evangelist 
in this city. The crowds were simply over- 
whelming. They began to gather in front of 
the Seventh Regiment Armory building, where 
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the meetings are held, in the middle of the 
afternoon, and at 6:30 the building was 
packed. But still the throng came, filling 
the street and spilling over into adjacent 


halls. Overflow meetings were started, and 
policemen were summoned to handle the 
crowds. It is doubtful whether any other 


world could have drawn 
and the President of the 
met with 


evangelist in the 
such a multitude, 
United States would hardly 
such a greeting. 

An Amazing Spectacle. 

The spectacle within the building was 
amazing. The great armory extends from 
street to street, and its galleries are like hill 
sides. Every foot of this vast space, except 
the passage ways, was occupied. The 
churches of the city seemed to have emptied 
themselves into the building. Many persons 
had come long distances, for the armory is 
not located in a church neighborhood. How 
many of the unconverted element were there 
is difficult to say. But it was the typical 
Chicago multitude on such occasions, laughing 
freely over every little pleasantry of speech 


have 
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and applauding enthusiastically when a ge. 
timent struck them on the right spot. Th. 
good brethren who say “Amen” and “Hall. 
jah” also were there. 

The choir was immense and the singing a, 
good as could be expected under a low roof 
The preliminaries were numerous. Chairmen 
introduced chairmen, and then Dr. Gunsaulys 
was introduced to welcome and introduce 
Gypsy Smith. The peerless pulpit orator dig 
his part in great form, and there was warm 
applause when he said that what ailed (hj. 
cago was sin, and what it needed was the re. 
demption of the Cross. Dr. Gunsaulus’ orator. 
ical voice and majestic tones made it a littl. 
difficult for the weaker vocal organs of the 
evangelist. But the Gypsy’s high tenor voig 
has good carrying qualities, and, while jt 
sometimes broke into harsh fragments when 
he attempted to be emphatic, yet he reacheg 
the outer rim of the great assemblage with 
good effect. 

The Old Pathos. 

The old pathos, with a suggestion of tears, 

is still in his tones and there are times of tre. 
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mendous earnestness. But his first sentences 
were broken by long pauses and the delivery 
was painfully slow. However, almost any 
preacher can Warm up when he is “going for 
church members,” and that was what the 
evangelist did—they all do. A lot of church 
members spend time and money getting ready 
for an evangelist and a multitude of other 
members leave their churches to attend his 
meetings, and then he sails into them. Fin- 


ney did it, Moody did it, Billy Sunday does 
it with a vengeance—they all do it. 
be heaven’s appointed way. 


It may 


Are You Chiistians? 


But the first question which Gypsy Smith 

raised was, “Are you Christians, or are you 

on Sunday and bad all the rest of 

the week?” And he hammered it in se hard 

that the great majority of Christians present 

must have been ready to say with the Apos- 
tle Paul that they were the chief of sinners. 

The evangelist then passed to the critics 
and besought them to keep still until the 
meetings were over. Then they could judge 
bv the whole result. But if they did not ..xe 
his way they ought either to do bigger things 
in their own way or to keep still. In a word 
Gypsy Smith’s reply to the critics is the same 
as Billy Sunday’s-——“let them deliver the 
goods.” 

The discourse could not be called a sermon, 
but was of the character of a preliminary 
audress. It ended, however, with a solemn 
appeal to all who “wanted to be better” to 
stand up. There were many responses to this 
modest request and moderate test. But the 
daily papers were hardly justified in calling 
them all conversions, as they did the next 
morning. 

In behalf of the Evangelistic Council, which 
is managing the meetings, it was announced 
that $8,000 had already been spent in prep- 
aration for the campaign, for chairs, adver- 
tising and other expenses. The council has 
shown great enterprise and devotion in its ef- 
forts to make the campaign a complete suc- 
cess. 


Chicago Church Notes 


The next Quarterly Rally of the Chicago 
Christian Missionary Society will be held 
in the First M. E. Church building at the 
eorner of Clark and Washington streets, Oc- 
tober 24, at 3:00 p. m. The main addresses 
will be by Dr. Edgar P. Hill, superintenaent 
of the Presbyterian Missions in Chicago and 
by Dr. H. L. Willett who will speak on the 
Pittsburg convention. 

A general change of pulpits is planned for 
the first Sunday in November. Each pastor 
will be sent to another church than his 
own by a committee appointed for that pur- 
pose. Each visiting pastor is expected to 
speak on Chicago missions. 

The Austin church began excavations for 
their new building a week or so ago. They 
will build on the rear of the lot a building 
for the Sunday-school, and the institutional 
activities of the church. This preliminary 
section of the building will cost about eigth 
thousand dollars. The congregation is meet- 
ing in a hall while they wait for the com- 
pletion of the building. It will be remem 
bered that their old building was destroyed 
by fire a year and a half ago. They expect 
to dedicate at Curistmas time. 





The Volunteer Band of 
Eureka College 


Eureka College has perhaps the most 
remarkable band of volunteers in the United 
States. Out of a total student attendance 
last year of less than two-hundred there were 
twenty-seven in the band of volunteer mis- 
Sionaries. Some of these graduated last year. 
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One of them. Miss Edna Eck, will 
Bolenge in November. Two others, William 


y 
go to 


Adams and Ernest Pearson, are studying 
medicine this year preparatory to going to 
the field. It is safe to say that an unusually 


large percentage of them will go to the field 



























in the course of the next few years. The 
writer had the privilege of teaching nearly 
all of them in college mission courses and 
knows their temper. They are dead in 
earnest. Last winter they went in groups 
to the churches far and near, showing stere- 
opticon views of mission lands and scenes 





Volunteer Band of Eureka College. 


and holding missionary _ rallies. They 
reached altogether a multitude of people 
with their message and their inspiration. 
They are planting a like campaign this win- 
ter. They come back more enthused than 
ever over the great work of carrying the 









Good Tidings to all the world and they 
leave an inspiration behind that could only 
come from such a band of consecrated young 
missioners. 

In the group in this picture are the two 
little daughters of Dr. Dye, and Mark Njoji, 
the colored man who was here with Dr. and 
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Mrs. Dye last year, aiding in translation. 
Another is Michio Nakamura of Tokio Bible 
College who is at Eureka studying to be 
more useful to the cause in his native land. 
With the increased attendance at the 
lege this year there should be others added 
to this band that holds so much promise 
to that greatest of all lives—the life that goes 
unto the uttermost for help of their fellows. 


A. W. Taylor. 


col- 


Pictorial Bethany and Photo- 
graphs of the Centennial 
Convention 


One of America’s greatest photographers— 
Mr. R. W. Johnston—has prepared a series of 
superb views of Bethany, W. Va., and vicin- 
ity, and told a sympathetic story of those 


whose names were associated in the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century with the 


restoration of primitive Christianity. 

The plates are large and remarkably clear 
and distinct, and are printed by the duotone 
process, which gives to an unusual degree the 
impression of beholding the actual scenes. 

Among the particularly beautiful views are 
those of Brush Run Church, Buffalo Creek 
where the Campbells were baptized, and the 
panorama of Bethany. 

Whatever the camera can preserve of con- 
vention sights and scenes will also be repro- 
duced in a supplement by this master scenic 
artist, and both sent prepaid on receipt of 
fifty cents. 

W. R. Warren, Centennial Secretary. 

Pittsburg, Pa. 


The Centennial at Home, in 
Permanent Home 


Every word spoken in any session of the 
Centennial will be taken down in shorthand. 
All that is of permanent value and vital 
interest will be printed in the Official Report 
—a volume of over five hundred pages, 
5¥,x8, in fine cloth binding, with gold side 
stamp and illustrations showing over two 
hundred persons and points of note. Whether 
or not you attend the convention, you want 
to secure the masterly addresses and the full 
proceedings of this epoch-making gathering of 
the Churches of Christ. 

To enable every home to have a copy of this 
monumental work, the committee has placed 
the price to advance subscribers at $1.00. 
During the first thirty days following the 
convention the price will be $1.25, and after 
that period $1.50. In each case the committee 
pays postage or express charges. All orders 
must be accompanied by cash payment. 

The number of the Reports will be limited. 
Those who order now will be sure to receive 
their copies promptly upon publication. 

W. R. Warren, Centennial Secretary. 

Pittsburg, Pa. 
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A Respite 


EMMA A. LENTE. 


I said unto my tired Heart: Let’s go away 
together; 

We'll leave these murky, smoky skies, and 
find the bright, blue weather; 

We'll breathe the air of piney hills, and 
drink at sparkling fountains; 

And see no stretch of high-walled streets, 
but gaze on glorious mountains. 


Oh, far and far we'll go away, beyond the 
reach of worry. 

And, where the hours are long and still, for- 
get our rush and hurry. 

No clanging bell, or ‘phone, or rule shall 
summon us to duty; 

We will put by the stress of life, and find 
some of its beauty. 


For Mother Nature gladly gives to seekers 
her dear treasures; 

She welcomes us to fields and woods, with 
all their varied pleasures— 

To quiet streams and leafy shade, to pools 
and grassy reaches, 

To breeze-swept hills, and orchard slopes, 
and stretch of shining beaches. 


We'll hear the larks’ and thrushes’ 
and children’s gleeful laughter, 
And days will pass full swift and soon, with 
sweet nights following after. 

Oh, Summer tempts with flowers and fruits, 
and lures with charms and graces, 

So let us slip the leash, and flee to find her 
restful places! 


songs, 


—dZion’s Herald. 


Another Church at Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 


On Lord’s Day, October 3, the University 
Church of Bethany, Nebr. dedicated its new 
$40,000 house of worship. This is one of the 
largest and most commodious church build- 
ings in the state of Nebraska. The building 
is 110 feet in length, exclusive of approaches 
and steps, and 85 feet in width. It is built 
of Milwaukee pressed brick with stone trim- 
mings, opalescent glass windows, and tile 
roofing. It has one of the largest and best 
equipped Sunday-schoo] plants in the coun- 
try. There are twenty-five class rooms be- 
sides the general Sunday-school assembly 


room, which has a seating capacity of 1,000. 
The auditorium is exquisite in every detail, 
and has a total seating capacity of 1,500. 
The auditorium is finished throughout with 
quarter-sawed oak, with heavy ornamental 
tinting in 


plastering, and delicate russet. 



























, University Church, Lincoln, Neb. 
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cream and blue. There are offices, regt 
rooms, parlors, kitchen, dining room and 
study. This building was erected at an um. 


sually low figure, due to the fact that it 
was designed by one of the deacons of the 
church and built by another of the deacons, 
The architect was J. C. Cordner, and the 
builder of it F. M. Young—two men of God, 
consecrated to the work of the Kingdom. | 
has been said by competent experts that the 
building could not be duplicated in any of 
our cities for less than $50,000. 

Dedication day witnessed one of the great. 
est displays of generosity that one is often 
privileged to see. F. M. Rains, the veteran 
dedicator, who has dedicated more than 709 
church buildings, remarked that it was one 
of the greatest displays of generosity that 
he had ever seen. It was necessary to ask 
for $20,000 in order to clear the building of 
debt, and not only was this amount quickly 


reached, but the total amount aggregated 
$23,500. This is the more remarkable when 


it is known that there is comparatively lit- 
tle wealth in the congregation, and there was 
no individual gift on dedication day for more 
than $500. 

Bethany Heights is a suburb of Lincotn, 
the capital city of Nebraska. It is Lincoln’s 
most beautiful suburb and is rapidly grow. 
ing in population and prosperity. It is the 
seat of Cotner University, a school which has 
the third largest number of students of any 
of the schools of our brotherhood. The en- 
rollment for this year will aggregate about 
500, no students being counted twice. The 


QUSEHO 


Wheu things 
around the home need oiling— 
use Household Lubricant. You'll be sure 
then of perfect lubrication. It’s an oil 
that’s compounded especially to meet 
all requirements found in the average 
houseliold. Never rancid. Never rusts, 
corrodes or gums. 
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church and the university have the very clos- 


est relationship: hence this was not only a 


victory for the church but a victory for Cot- 


ner University as well. 
The Bethany Church 
First of 


s a wonderful church 


all, it 
church in our brother- 


in many respects 


tithers in it than any 


THE CHRISTIAN 


has more 


church, supporting, as has already been suy 
gested, Mrs. Dr. Dye. And the centenn‘al 
years marks the greatest missionary 
in its history, notwithstanding the fact that 
during this year it has raised $40,000 for the 
new church building. It is remarkable 
in that many of its members have gone to 
the foreign field and there are at the presen 


giving 


alse 
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The minister of the church is H. O. Pritch- 
ard, who has been minister for the congre- 
gation for two vears. Mr. Pritchard is a 
Hoosier by birth, having born ayd 
reared near Franklin, Ind. After graduating 
from the publie schools and Franklin High 
School, he attended Frank!in College for 
then Butler College of the 


been 


two 


Vears, romye to 


hood save the one at Bolengi. Africa, where 
its missionary. Mrs. Dye, 


In the next place, it is a great missionary 


time twenty-five young men and women wh University of Indianapo'is, where he received 
are volunteers for Christian work in heathen degree of A. B. in 1902. and the 
lands. of M. A. in the institution in 


toval JJ. labors. the legree 


June, 


Sal tne 








In every locality, Ministers, Teachers, Chris- 
A G E N T S an Pasiees = ced 6 te eueiltaite 
WANTED. 


add to their income in spare moments. Lucrative 
returns guaranteed for an energetic canvas. 
Send 25 cts. for handsome prospectus volume. 


Amount refunded on first order. 





A monumental volume of over 800 large 8vo. pages, over 300 portraits, iilustrations 
of historic places, etc. A handsome work elegantly printed and bound in one superb 
octavo volume. Cloth, $3.50; half morocco, $4.50; or full morocco, $6.00. 


A COMPREHENSIVE HISTORY OF THE 


Disciples of Christ 
BY WILLIAM T. MOORE, L. L D. 


@ At last every member of the Disciples Church may rejoice over an authoritative 
history which will make his church and its teaching better and more generally 
understood. 

@ The facts, regarding its genesis, spirit, progress, are presented by a man of 
unquestionable authority, long association and wide reading. 

@ Everyone who has the interest of the church at heart, cannot afford to withhold 
his heartiest effort to extend the circulation of this most important work. 





Rev. H. 0. Pritchard. 
Pastor University Church, Bethany, Neb. 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 2EX XO NG Feb Ave. 




















FILLMORE MUSIC HOUSE 


41-43 Bible House, New York 


Octavo Anthems. We have a fine list of 
octavo anthems of all grades and subjects. We send 
free a classified list, also free samples to choir leaders, 


528 Etim Street, Gincinnati, O. 


The New Praise Hymnal contains all the 
best church hymns and tunes and the choicest gospel 
songs, with 64 pages of congregational anthems; also 
Scripture readings. It is the testimony of many of 
the leading singers of the brotherhood that “The New 
Praise Hymnal” is the best church music book pub- 
lished by the Disciples. Samples sent for examination. 

Joy and Praise. By Wm. J. Kirkpatrick and 
J. H. Fillmore. Is the latest and greatest Sunday- 
school and gospel song book by these popular authors. 
Get copies for examination before adopting a book 
for your Sunday-school. 256 pages, handsomely bound 
in cloth, $25 per 100. 

King Alcohol. A new temperance and prohi- 
bition cantata for choirs and singing societies. It can 
be given in almost any community by amateur singers. 
The choruses are sung book in hand. The characters 
are: King Alcohol, bass ; Uncle Sam, baritone or tenor ; 
Columbia, soprano; Frances Willard, mezzo soprano 
or alto; a chorus of boys, and two orphans. The 
cantata is popular in style and effective in performance. 
Octavo, price 60 cents. Sample sent for examination. 

The Choir. Our monthly anthem journal. Con- 
tains fresh every month good, practical anthems for 
A sample copy sent to choir 


Tell us the kind of anthems you want and we will 





send samples. 

Male Quartets. We have a list of good, easy 
male quartets, either secular, sacred, or humorous. 
Send for catalog. 

Female Quartets. 
for women’s voices, both sacred and secular. We make 
a specialty of this kind of music. Send for list. 

Sacred Solos and Duets. If you need a good 
sacred solo or a duet, tell us about it and we will send 
you some for examination. We have some that are 


We have beautiful quartets 





popular. 

Christmas Music. 
new Christmas music in every form—Sunday-school 
Exercises, Cantatas for Children, Plays, 
Recitations and Dialogues, Solos, Anthems, Male 
Quartets, Female Quartets—everything desired for 
Christmas Entertainments. Get our Christmas Cata- 
log, sent free, and you will easily decide what you will 
want to do for Church or Sunday-school Christmas 


We are now putting out 


Concert 


Programs. 

Our Cincinnati House carries full lines of Band 
and Orchestra Instruments and Music, both sacred and 
We take pleasure in sending catalogs of 
We carry the best in both lines. 


volunteer choir singers. 
leaders. 

Anthem Books. We carry a line of good 
anthem books, of various grades of anthems, and at 


| different prices. 


a 


secular. 
instruments or music. 
Write, or call to see us. 
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1903. Mr. Pritchard then attended Yale Uni- 
versity, receiving the degree of B. D. from 
that institution in 1906. He has held but 
two pastorate, the first one at Shelbyville, 
Ind., where he ministered four years, dur- 
ing which time the church grew in member- 
ship, missionary giving and spiritual life. 
During the present pastorate the University 
Church has greatly increased in members, 
generosity and spiritual power. It is one 
of the truly great churches of our brother- 
hood. The present relationship between pas- 
tor and people is ideal, and the minister is 
universally loved and respected by the peo- 
ple, and a are equally well loved and 
respected by him. The church has sent their 
pastor to Pittsburg and given him a month’s 
leave of absence with salary and expenses. 

Mr. Pritchard comes from old Pritchard 
stock, being related to the venerable Henry 
R. Pritchard, so universally known and es- 
teemed by the Disciples of Christ. He pos- 
esses many of the qualities of his illustrious 
ancestor, and no doubt will come to have a 
place among our people equally important to 
that of his progenitor. 

Mr. Pritchard is a frequent contributor to 
the columns of the Christian Century, the 
author of the articles which appeared in our 
column some time ago, entitled “Side Lights 
on Serious Problems.” 


The Books Have Closed 


The books of the Foreign Society closed 
September 30 for the missionary year, show 
ing total receipts of $350,685.21. This is a 
gain of $76,360.82. The churches as churches 
gave $146,081.60, a gain of $17,733.79. There 
have been enrolled thirty-one new Living 
link churches. 

These are the largest gains in the history 
of the Foreign Society. 

Thousands of friends have stood loyally by 
the work. F. M. Rains, 


Our Church Men 


(Continued from page 14.) 


little, stingy, pusillanimous (look that word 
up in the dictionary) narrow, inefficient offi- 
big men behind you. Men who 
will not retrench. Men who have foresight 
and energy. Men who are not afraid to work 
themselves as well as lay down tasks for 
others. Men have put the real solid 
coin into the church as into a business. You 
Mr. Heinz, the pickle man, 
I heard him talk in 


cers. Get 


who 
have heard of 
the 57 varieties man? 
a big Sunday-school yesterday. 
He is a great Sunday-school worker. I heard 
him declare that his biggest dividends were 
derived from the Sunday-school. Money, time, 
organizing ability, talent, all of these he puts 
into the church work. He is a tower of 
strength to the Pennsylvania Sunday-school 
work. And right at his side stands another 
big laymen, God bless him, Mr. Wanamaker. 

When Mr. Wanamaker first organized his 
store in Philadelphia and started the depart- 
ment store idea, the leading business men of 
that city of brotherly love went to him and 


convention 


begged him to attend a banquet where he 
could be praised for his new and great idea. 
Raising his hand, he said, “Gentlemen, I thank 
I am only stand- 
Now 
as you enter his Phila- 
delphia and New York you can see the vision 
that even then had form in the giant 
of this king. 
Men of Vision Conquer 

vision, like that, and we 
But if we are to be led by 


you, but I cannot do that. 
ing on the scaffolding of my project.” 
immense stores in 
brain 


busines 


Give us men of 
shall conquer 
the reactionaries, by the men who, with mi- 
croscopes, quarel over theological- atoms, by 
petty beings who see only our own people, 
who say, “We, as a people,” seven times in 
one breath (and that 
than, “We, as a denomination!”) if we are 
to be led by such, our days are numbered. 

Again these are days of efficiency. Three 


means so much more 


great railroads boast that not one person was 
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killed when traveling on their trains last 
year. That means good tracks, good trains, 
good signals, efficient trainmen. Faithful 
and capable, ah, what words! Can the 
church boast of such service? We carry 
only two out of six past the age of fourteen 
in our Sunday-schools. Thousands are spirit- 
ually maimed and even killed, by our unfaith- 
ful and incapable methods each year. Oh, in 
this year of boasting, let us bow our heads in 
shame for our inefficiency. The voices of 
ten thousand orators and the blare of ten 
thousand trumpets cannot drown out this 
wail of the injured and neglected. 

Pardon me for lugging the skeleton into 





the feast, but nothing is more dangerous thay 
an over-confident optimism. Yes, we hayes 
done great things and we are still pitiably 
weak. 
Go After Them 

Remember the saying of Mr. Carnegie, “Get 
big men behind you.” If you are a church 
officer ask yourself how your influence counts, 
Get out of the crab-apple class. If you are 
a minister ask yourself whether you ever 
dared to go after the biggest men in town, 
If not, what is the matter? Yes, it ig g 
great Centennial, a grand fellowship, a noble 
accomplishment, but “God give us men,” or 
rather under God let us go after large men, 


The County Evangelistic Meeting 


Evangelist Scoville Gives the 


Results of His Experience in 


Conducting Evangelistic Meetings for All the Christian 
Churches of a County 


My dear Brother Editor,—Having long had 
a desire to see what could be done to 
strengthen, inspire and stimulate the country 
churches, frem which have come many of our 
very greatest and best leaders,—editors, ed- 
ucators, missionaries, and ministers,—I was 
exceedingly thankful when the way was 
opened for a county evangelistic campaign in 
Steuben county and Johnson county, Indiana, 
in the present summer. I had been engaged 
for about two years for a meeting in Angola, 
and talking the plans over with Bro. Vernan 
Stauffer, who is our great leader in Steuben 
county, as well as the pastor of the Angola 
church, we decided to make the meeting a 
county meeting rather than a meeting for 
the county seat church only. We built a 
tabernacle in Angola, and seventy men were 
sent out by Bro. Stauffer for the purpose of 
visiting every house in the county, leaving 
a card of invitation and talking up the meet- 
ing. 

The North Scott, South Scott, Metz, Flint 
and Fairview churches united aggressively in 
the work. Two services were held in the 
new church organized at Orland during the 
last year, which was fourteen miles away, 
and one service as held in Hamilton, which 
was located ten miles away, on the border of 
DeKalb county. Steuben county has a com- 
pact organization for aggressive missionary 
work, and this past experience and co-opera- 
tion was invaluable to us in pushing the 
county campaign. There were over 400 ac- 
cessions to the churches of the county (I be- 
lieve the exact number, confessions, letter 
and statement was 437), the Angola church 
the South Seott church something over forty, 
receiving the largest per cent of the convrts; 
and I do not know the number received by 
each of the other churches. After closing 
the county seat meeting, we went one night 
to each of the country churches, with great 
crowds and most excellent results in each 
place. 

We conducted the Johnson county meeting 
at Franklin, Ind., with our great temperance 
worker, Dr. H. J, Hall, as chairman of the 
County Committee. and Bro. Lee Tinsley, 
county superintendent of Sunday-schools. 
Bro. M. B. Ainsworth, pastor at Franklin. 
had been in the county only a few months, 
but we had him in a meeting in 
Danville, Ill., a year ago. Hence he was abie 
to lend invaluable assistance in speaking in 
different churches of the county in prepara 
tion for the meeting. There were eighty 
three converts the last Sunday at Franklin, 
125 in all during the meeting. We tried by 
every possible means to get the church at 
Kansas City to let us off up until the Pitts- 
burg Convention, and then we could have 
made this a most wonderful ingathering, but 
local conditions made it impossible to grant 
this request. 

We have sixteen churches of Christ in 
Johnson county, including Franklin, M. B. 
Ainsworth, pastor; Union and Nineveh, Lee 
Tinsley, pastor; Bargersville, Bro. Robinson. 
pastor; Mt. Carmel, Bluff Creek, Ernest Lin 


assisted 








ton, pastor; Mt. Pleasant and Trafalgar, B. 
S. Dailey, pastor; Providence, Bro. Moore, 
pastor; Chapel and Samaria, Bro. Aber, pas 
tor; Rock Lane, William Mullendore, pastor; 
Pisgah, Bro. Record, pastor; Needham, §, J, 
Tomlinson, pastor, and also Greenwood, H. 
W. Milner, pastor, and Edinburg, George 
Sweeney, pastor, which are quite good-sized 
towns, but too far away from the county. 
seat to receive any especial benefit from the 
meeting. 

We built one of the largest tabernacles 
we have ever worked in at the county seat, 
and, besides sending out the committee of 
seventy all over the county, three of our 
workers, Bro, W. J. Minges, Bro. Maxwell 
Hall, and Bro. Albert E. Buss, went in there 
almost a week ahead of the meeting, and 
conducted an evening service in each of the 
churches of the county, excepting two. Then 
for two weeks during the meeting we held 
two services a day in the country; one in 
the morning and one in the afternoon, or one 
service at 2, lasting until 3. and then with 








MAY BE COFFEE 
That Causes all the Trouble. 





When the house is afire, it’s like a body 
when disease begins to show, it’s no time to 
talk but time to act—delay is dangerous— 
remove the cause of the trouble at once. 

“For a number of years,” says a Kansas 
lady, “I felt sure that coffee was hurting me, 
and yet, I was so fond of it, I could not 
give it up. I paltered with my appetite and 
of course yielded to the temptation to drink 
more. At last I got so bad that that I made 


up my mind I must either quit the use of 


coffee or die. 

“Everything I ate distressed me, and I 
suffered severely almost all the time with 
palpitation of the heart. I frequently woke 
up in the night with the feeling that I was 
almost gone—my heart seemed so smothered 
and weak in its action that I feared it would 
stop beating. My breath grew short and the 
least exertion set me to panting. I slept 
but little and suffered from rheumatism. 

“Two years ago Lstopped using the coffee 
and began to use Postum, and from the very 
first I began to improve. It worked a mir- 
acle! Now I can eat anything and digest it 
without trouble. I sleep like a baby, and 
my heart beats full, strong and easily. My 
breathing has become steady and normal, 
and my rheumatism has left me. I feel like 
another person, and it is all due to quitting 
coffee and using Postum, for I haven’t used 
any medicine and none would have done any 
good as long as I kept drugging with coffee.” 
“Theres a Reason.” Read the little book, 
“The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They~are 
genuine, true, and full of human interest. 


October 14, 1999 
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an automobile reaching another country 
church for a 3:30 meeting, lasting until 4:30. 
Most of these services were only inspira- 
tional, without invitation, all uniting in the 
y eeti ight. a ees 
county seat meeting at night 7 We invite everv 
Of the country churches, the Union and a ae 
Nineveh and Bargersvil churches, located person who is at 
pearest to the country seat, received the larg- ; Re a . 
eat number of converts. The Franklin church, all interested in 
of course, received more than any of the 


others. 

I believe the county seat meeting can be 
made a wonderful factor in our work in the 
future, by conducting, say a two or three 


weeks’ meeting in the county seat, and then 
putting a strong pastor and singer, or two a 
evangelists in each of the churches of the eltite th areal slele) 
county, and run a meeting for two weeks in 


tne individual churches “simultaneously. I 
firmly believe that at least 500 more people 
could have been reached for Christ and His 
church, in two weeks in Johnson county. 


The membership of the churches at a great 
distance wil] drive in, and that repeatedly, 
and we reach the members of their families, a6 ws 
and reach, too, many of the men who could to se nd postal for 
not be reached in a small meeting in a coun- Tetiesaestctatese| about 
try church (and that is a big factor in the 
county meeting, reaching many of the best 
men in the county), yet it is ‘hard to bring 


in night after night ten or fifteen miles peo- 
ple who have not been in any way connected BIBLE STUDY PUBLISHING 00 BOSTON 
with the church before. Hence a county seat "4 
meeting should be followed by a local meet- 
ing in each of the co-operating churches. 
The county meeting demonstrated another 
fact very plainly, and that is, that the coun- 
try church has as great a need of a pastor 
as a citv church, and the pastor should live 
with his people. The country churches which 9 
had their pastors right out with them all the ALEXAN D ER S 
time in this meeting, showed wonderful 
strength in organization, and zeal in soul 
winning. I know some count it a sacrifice 


to live in the country, but a man among us 
who preaches at a country church should live 
in his home field, be with his people in joy 


and sorrow, and in all their great country 
gatherings. There are other things besides 
one weddings and funerals which need a pastor. 
‘ith I believe a call in the country will go farther 
and last longer than a call in the city. [ 
would not speak lightly of student preach- : , a. . : 
ie al panic an dene te ae Used in the Chapman-Alexander Evangelistic Campaigns, compiled by 
only on Sunday, but I will say that a minis- 
ter could do about seven times as much good, 
and do about seven times as great a work CHARLES M. ALEXANDER 
by being with the church seven days of the 
week, as they can by getting in Saturday 
night or Sunday morning, and leaving the 
field immediately after church Sunday night 
It will cost a sacrifice, but what a holy, 
happy, sacred, victorious sacrifice! 

The last Sunday in Johnson county was 
one of the greatest sights I have ever be- : - - - 
ell. All the Sunday-scheols os well as the Manila, 15c. a copy; $12.50 per 100. Cloth, 30c. a copy; $25.00 per 100. 
churches of the county dismissed their serv 
ices for the whole day, and we had a great 
union communion service in the morning; 
then in the afternoon, the greatest Sunday 


rith school Rally lave ever witnessed. The 
. oor 5 toe wr Week 2 PARLEY E. ZARTMANN 


our new lessons. 
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the perintendents of all the Sunday- schools, and, 
led by the Indianapolis Y. M. C. A. band of 


lent 
~ thirty- -seven pieces, the parade was over 
. ewelve blocks long. While there were over 
: 1800 in the tabernacle in Sunday-school, in 


the afternoon. large throngs of people were By a Layman. TENTH EDITION SINCE JUNE, 1905 


ho ec even ¢ . : 
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I feel confident that multiplied thousands Bissell Block, Pittsburg, for special rates to Preachers and Churches 


could be re ached for primitive Christianity, 


Ht our country churches would go together in — 
groups and hold great union meetings during OWLDEN BELLS 
~F summer season, with all the churches GAI EN HAIL CHURCH AND SCHOOL 
within a radius of eight or ten miles uniting 
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and Johnson county churches have their Liv- 
ing-link missionarv. and both counties have 
voted out the saloon. Hence they have not 
only a vision of local, but of world-wide 
evangelization. Many of the best people are 
in the country church and they must be 
aroused to action, and “Go” in the great 
commission, to win the world to Christ dur- 
ing this generation,—Jerusalem, Judea, Sa- 
maria,—the county seat, the county, the 
state, the nation, and then the uttermost 
part of the earth. Chas. Reign Scoville. 


Eureka College Rally 


The Eureka College Rally, at the Centen 
nial Convention, will be held in the First 
Congregational Church, Friday eveniing, after 
the regular session. Quite a delegation will 
go from Eureka to the convention and from 
all indications, Illinois will have a great rep- 
resentation. Eureka College, the Illinois 
Christian Missionary Society and the State 
Bible-school work will have a joint exhibit 
at the convention. The college rally will be 
participated in by all Illinois people and the 
friends of Eureka everywhere. 


H. H. Peters. 


Boston in 1910 


The New England churches have long felt 
that it would be very helpful to the cause 
for which the Disciples of Christ stand, if 
our National Convention could be held in 
one of our eastern cities. Animated by this 
conviction the churches of Boston and Ever- 
ett, Mass., unanimously decided to ask for 
the National Convention of the Churches of 
Christ in 1910. The New England Conven- 
tion, which met in Haverhill, Mass., Septem- 
ber 9-12, heartily approved of the action of 
these churches and voted to join them in 
making this request. 

Still more significant is the fact that the 
invitation has been cordially seconded by the 
Baptist Ministerial Conference of Boston and 
vicinity. Resolution to this effect was 
adopted unanimously by this conference on 
Monday, September 27. At the same session 
of the conference three prominent Baptist 
ministers were appointed fraternal dlegates 
to the Centennial Convention and it was re 
solved that “as many others as may atten: 
be given credentials as fraternal delegates. 

The attitude of the Eastern Baptists to 
ward the Disciples of Christ is well expressed 
in a statement which was read before the 
annual convention of the New England Chris 
tian Missionary Society on September ll. A 
word with respect to the origin of this docu 
ment is perhaps necessary. The movers in 
the project of inviting the National Conven 
tion in 1910 wished to submit to the breth 
ren in our annual New England convention 
evidence of the favorable attitude of the 
Baptists of Massachusetts toward such an 
undertaking, and as nothing of an officia] na 
ture could be done by the Baptists before 
our convention an unofficial statement was 
sought from a number of their leading min 
isters. The following document was the 
result: 

“To the New England Christian Missionary 
Society (of the Disciples of Christ) conven 
ing in Haverhill, Mass., September 9-12, 1909 
Greeting:—We, ministers of the Baptist 
church in New England, and members of the 
Baptist Ministerial Conference of Boston, bi 
lieving that the two great bodies of Chris 
tians known as Disciples of Christ and Bap- 
tists should be united into one body as 
speedily as it is possible to bring it about 
consistently with the principles of both, re 
joicing in the advance that has already been 
made toward that end as seen in the active 
union of churches in various localities, 1s 
well as in fraternal commingling in con- 
gresses and conventions and evangelistic ef- 
forts, and desiring to aid in this great work 
in an effective manner, hereby heartily pledge 
ourselves to use our influence in causing our 
conference, on September 20, 1909, to cor- 
dially second your invitation to the National 
Boards of the Disciples of Christ to bring the 
regular National Convention of Disciples, for 
October, 1910, to Boston. Furthermore. 
will do all in our power to assist in making 
that National Convention a success, should 
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it come to Boston, especially in the way of 
strong, effective, practical steps toward the 
union of the two peoples. 

Praying that your action at Haverhil] upon 
this move may be as cordial, harmonious, 
earnest and prayerful as our own, we sub- 
scribe ourselves, 

Yours brethren in Christ. 


Here follow the names of nineteen promi- 
nent Baptist ministers of Boston and its vi- 
cinity, some of whom are of national, and 
even international reputation. The promise 
they made was faithfully fulfilled. On sep- 
tember 20, a committee of three was ap- 
pointed to bring in a report upon the matter 
and a week later, as has been already stated, 
a favorable resolution was unonimously ac- 
cepted by the Baptist Ministerial Confer- 
unite in inviting the National Convention of 
1910 to Boston. 


Drake University 
By W. F. Barr. 

The twenty-ninth year of the history of 
Drake University has opened most auspicious- 
ly. The enrollment at the opening of the 
second week is about two hundred in excess 
of that of the corresponding date one year 
ago. The character of the students is most 
satisfactory and the faculty is unusually 
strong. The convocation address was a mas- 
terful one. The chaplain was at his best and 
every one in the great auditorium which was 
filled to its capacity felt the uplifting in- 
fluence of the speaker. Mrs. Morris, the 
new dean of women, entered upon her duties 
and has already taken a large place in the 
hearts of the women of the University. 

Never before have the young women of 
the university been so well provided for. The 
women’s gymnasium, the new rest room, the 
more commodious Y. W. C. A. quarter, and 
the dean of women all tend to comfort, hap- 
piness and confidence on the part of the girls. 

The faculty, the church, and the student 
body will be well represented at Pittsburg. 
Every movement for the betterment of hu- 
manity is supported by this progressive com- 
munity and school. 

The men’s gymnasium is approaching com- 
pletion. The young men of the school have 
put forth herculean efforts to get the much 
needed building and are able to see where 
nearly all of the money necessary for its 
completion is to come from. If some good 
friend of the cause would remember us with 
a check for about five thousand dollars, great 
results could be realized among the young 
men here for years to come. 


Christian College Begins 
Fifty-ninth Year 


Christian College, Columbia, Mo., has 
opened with the largest attendance in a 
number of years. Already many states are 
represented among the student body and 
there has been a large increase in local pat- 
ronage. More and more Columbia is becoming 
recognized as the educational center of the 
great Middle West and careful parents who 
wish the most desirable environment and in- 
fluences for their daughters are showing 
their faith in such ambition by the selection 
of Christian College. 

Mrs. St. Clair’s value as an educator of 
young women has been demonstrated in two 
of our best-known schools, and her return to 
the headship of Christian College has met 
with the heartiest response from alumnae, 
former patrons and all friends of the college. 
At the opening convocation on Friday, Sep- 
tember 18, a large assemblage filled the spa- 
cious auditérium, the Board of Trustees, fac- 
ulty and speakers occupying the rostrum. 
The enthusiastic occasion was in the nature 
of a welcome to Mrs. St. Clair upon her return 
to Missouri. 

With Mrs. St. Clair again at the helm, with 
a strong and able faculty and a large stu- 
dent corps, Christian College is beginning her 
fifty-ninth year under highly favorable con- 
ditions. 
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